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Arr. L—THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS AND INFLUENCES OF COMMERCE. 


Tue history of trade carries us back to the primeval history of 
man himself. Neither science nor art, nor any of the institutions of 
society have anything like the antiquity which of right pertains to this. 
The first want which was ever felt, the first appetite appeased, were 
but stimulants offered to new wants and appetites, whose gratification 
were denied to the unaided labors of the individual. We arrive at 
barter when we reach a point where the individual want calls into 
requisition efforts beyond what the individual can exert. When cne 
man has not the thing which he desires, but has that which its proprie- 
tor would equally value, there is at once laid a foundation for that 
system of exchanges which is among the first developments in the 
progress of trade. 

Locke, it is perhaps, who tells us that the hunter of the hills, whom 
the day’s chase has crowned with no other than venison, would be loth 
to appropriate the whole of it to himself if he knew that his neighbor, 
whose fire flickered over the way, had fine stock of grouse and pheasant 
preparing for the feast, and would glad enough smoke upon the embers 
with them a buck’s quarter. If men were the same in those extreme 
early ages as they are now, in nature, we are sure that these progenitors 
of Nimrod partook of each other’s good cheer without knowing a word 
of any of the “laws which regulate exchanges.” A shoulder of veni- 
son was good for at least a pair of canvas-back ducks. Plain Cudjo, 
on one of our Southern plantations, proves his connection with the 
genus homo, by taking half his weekly allowance of rice and bartering 
it away for a mess of Indian meal. 
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Anderson, in his History of Commerce—four ponderous tomes, tells 
of a singular custom which prevailed with several nations of remote 
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its border limits, and heap it up there. This surplus the neighbor 
nation drew upon as need might be, substituting for the removed de- 
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posit so much of its own redundant produce of a different character, 
as it considered a fair equivalent. Such a system betrays great sim- 
plicity of manners and integrity of heart. We would not bespeak for 
it much favor in an age like ours, when greedy avarice, wily policy, 
and dollar and cent philosophy, take strong hold upon men’s pro- 
pensities. Anderson does not mention, however, if any frauds 
resulted from this pristine liberality. 

The origin of commerce is a subject which by no means admits of 
much philosophising, and we are rather amused than instructed by the 
wire-drawn theories with which the reader is almost sure to be treated 
by every writer who sets himself up as instructor in this branch of 
history; as if traffic of some description was not just as natural and 
just as necessary in the progress of mankind, as the use of language or 
the powers of locomotion. 'To explain the origin of the former appears 
to us as profitless at least as that of the latter. 

Nearly six thousand years have passed away since man begun to 
earn his subsistence by the sweat of his brow, and for half of this 
period we have no other record than that to be found in the Hebrew 
Bible. Profane history carries us to its extent when we reach the age 
of Homer, one thousand years before that of Jesus Christ. In Homer’s 
time, navigation had become a system, and the Scian muse sings through 
his pages of the noble fleet which followed the fortunes of Agamemnon 
against the strong walled Troy. 
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“ What crowded armies, from what climes they bring 
Their names, their numbers and their chiefs I sing.” 
[LIAD I. 
We must go further back than this to find when trade became first a 
system. 

We take up the Bible and turn to the lamentations and sorrows of 
Job. Whoever Job might have been, or whoever was author of the 
book which chronicles his fortunes, it is certain that it is one of anti- 
quity, equal, if not superior, to any other record in the world. Some 
have even given it an antediluvian origin. We have depicted in it at 
least the manners and customs of the patriarchal era. But the gold of 
Ophir and the Ethiopian topaz, as articles of commerce, would appear 
to have been familiar enough at that period to Arabian luxury. 
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Abraham counted out to Ephron for the burial place of Machpelah, 
(Gen. xxiii. 16,) silver, current with the merchant, three thousand five 
hundred years ago. This evidences then, a currency, and a commer- 
cial community. The children whom God has raised up to Abraham 
—the Hebrews, of all aves and countries from that time to this, have 
proved themselves beyond all compare, the most extraordinary nation 
of traders and traffickers that the annals of mankind have yet recorded. 
Blackstone fixes upon them the earliest use of that important instru- 
ment of commerce, the bill of exchange;* and English historians 
chronicle how these wealthy Hebrews, ere yet toleration became a 
virtue, were fleeced of their wares and moneys to satisfy the exhorbitant 
and tyrannical demands of the sovereign purse. Old Isaac, of York, or 
some other “wealthy Tubal” of his tribe, it was whose teeth were 
extracted, one a day, by England’s king, till he had brought to light 
from his hidden treasures, gold enough to buy him ransom from his 
hard usage. Weare not told whether Isaac came from under the opera- 
tion toothless, or how many molars and incisors he conceived his trea- 
sury to be worth. A modern traveler in Syria pays the same tribute to 
these descendants of Jacob. ‘“ From morning until night,” says he, “and 
from night until morning, in the streets, in the houses, in the public 
places and promenades, every where and forever, nothing is to be heard 
in Syria but merchandise and money, money and merchandise.” 

rs aaa went down into Egypt. The Egyptians were a people 
sut generis. They abhorred foreigners on a deep-rooted principle; 
and these men of yore, of mummies, pyramids and obelisks, were little 
qualified for any of the enterprises of trade. They did, however, under 
one or two sovereigns, exhibit a different characteristic, but the thing was 
forced. Their traders navigated for a short season the waters of the 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean. Long after this, when ancient Egypt be- 
longed to history, and when Alexander the Great had subdued his 
countrymen and half the world besides, the conqueror fixed upon the 
site and built the city of Alexandria, midway between the Mediterranean 
and Indian seas, and commanding the commerce of either. Scarcely a 
city reached to so great a point of eminence for many centuries as 
Alexandria, in all the great departments of trade; and it had been to 
this day as it was in its early existence, but for the skill of Portuguese 
navigators doubling the “Cape of Storms,” and opening a new and better 
avenue from Europe to the East Indies. From that day to this Alex- 
andria “is named no more.” 





* This method is said to have been brought into general use by the Jews and 
Lombards, when banished for their usury and other vices, in order to draw their 
effects more easily out of France and England into those countries in which 
they had chosen to reside. II. Blacks. Comm. 269. 
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But we are not done with the Jews. We are to speak of that empire 
which, in all pomp and splendor and Eastern gorgeousness, David and 
Solomon raised up and maintained on the shores of ancient Judea. 
There was a compact—a commercial compact between David and Hi- 
ram of T'yre, for the supply of timber and artisans necessary in embel- 
lishing the seat of Jewish empire. Solomon carried out the stipulations 
of his father, and extended the operations of the great copartnership he 
had formed. The untold wealth and magnificence of Israel’s sapient 
king stand out boldly in the annals of the nation. ‘T'yrians and Hebrews 
together toiled on the shores of the Red Sea at Eziongeber, in fitting 
out a fleet of ships for their’sovereigns. It is certain that this fleet had 
commercial ends, and that it made a successful adventure somewhere, 
but where, no one exactly understands. Speculations have multiplied 
upon the subject. Beawes in his “ Lex Mercatoria,’ devotes many a 
page to the inquiry, and labors hard to show that the allied fleet visited 
the islands of the East Indies, and found somewhere there, the Ophir 
and Tarshish from which the Bible seems to tell us that such abundant 
gold and treasure were obtained. The periodical winds in these seas 
explains the success of navigation in the absence of compass or chro- 
nometer. Other places too these shipping doubtless visited on the coast 
of Asia and Ethiopia; but as most of this is conjecture, the reader can 
conjecture as well as ourselves. 

Pheenicia, in all antiquity, is without example or parallel. More 
than twenty-two hundred years before Christ, the Pheenicians had 
founded the great commercial mart of Sidon. In Sidon were to be 
found the most splendid developments of arts, manufactures and com- 
merce before the Christian era. ‘The Sidonians were an extraordinary 
people, who marked themselves strongly upon antiquity. Their mer- 
chant fleets opened the gates of the Mediterranean and sailed away 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules,—the ne plus ultra of the ancient 
world. “They brought back to the vicinities of the Levant the ore 
which they obtained in Britain from the miners of Cornwall. With 
cargoes purchased in Arabia, Ethiopia and India, these fathers of navi- 
gation made their way to Elath, on the Arabian Sea: an overland 
transportation from Elath to Rhinocolura and a re-shipment from that 
port found their commodities at last safely landed at the quays of Tyre. 

Let the rapt visions of Ezekiel describe for us Tyre, in all the gor- 
geousness of Eastern metaphor :— 

“@Q thou that art situate at the entry of the sea, which art a merchant 
of the people for many isles; thy borders are in the midst of the sea, 
thy builders have perfected thy beauty! Fine linen with broidered 
work from Egypt was that which thou spreadest forth to be thy sail ; 
blue and purple from the isles of Elishah was that which covered thee. 
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The inhabitants of Zidon and Aroad were thy mariners: thy wise men 
that were within thee were thy pilots. ‘The ancients of Gebal and the 
wise men thereof, were in thee thy caulkers: all the ships of the sea 
with their mariners were in thee to occupy thy merchandise. Tarshish 
was thy merchant by reason of the multitude of all kind of riches; with 
silver, iron, tin and lead they traded in thy fairs. Javan, Tubal and 
Meshech were thy merchants, they traded the persons of men and ves- 
sels of brass in thy market. Syria was thy merchant by reason of the 
multitude of the wares of thy making; they occupied in thy fairs with 
emeralds, purple and broidered work and fine linen, coral and agate. 
Judah and the land of Israel they were thy merchants. Damascus was 
thy merchant. Arabia and ali the princes of Kedar, in thee were thy 
merchants. The ships of T'arshish did sing of thee in thy markets and 
thou wast replenished and made very glorious in the midst of the seas. 
What city is like Tyrus? By thy great wisdom and by thy traffic 
hast thou increased thy riches, and thy heart is lifted up because of thy 
riches!” 

The fate of this great city we are all familiar with. Sacked and 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, it was only rebuilt to suffer the same 
dismal fate at the hands of Alexander. ‘'T'yre, the ancient mariner and 
merchant has left behind but few traces of his opulence, and the nation 
of whom 'libullus wrote—* Prima ratem ventis credere docta Tyros,” 
and of whom God decreed “thou shalt be a terror and shall never be 
any more,” fulfilled at last its destiny. 

Carthage was a colony of the Pheenicians, planted in Africa. The 
infant settlement, by the extension of its trade and the energy and enter- 
prise of its inhabitants, soon grew up toa statue so great and powerful, 
that the salvation of the Roman empire admitted of but one voice at its 
capitol—Carthago delenda essee; Carthage must be destroyed. This 
commercial people, through two of the bloodiest and most protracted 
wars of which history has any mention, met, braved and defied the 
“Eagle” and the mailed legions of Rome, and only yielded at last with 
a struggle worthy of Homer’s deities. 

Before the Greek states began to send out colonies to the numerous 
islands of the A2gean, the Greeks knew little of foreign trade. So soon 
however, as these little bands migrated off from the mother country, the 
influences of their position, free institutions and unrestricted customs 
begun to be felt among themselves, and to react upon the parent states. 
Nearly all of Grecian commerce prior to the time of Alexander, was 
confined to this trade with the colonies. 

The Romans never were a treding people. Their sympathies were 
for agriculture, war and conquest. ‘T'rade was held in contempt, and 
nothing but the sword and the plough were counted honorable. To 
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every person of rank, birth or fortune, says Kent, the Romans pro- 
hibited commerce ; and no senator was allowed to own a vessel larger 
than a boat sufficient to carry his own corn and fruits. They were 
content to receive through Egypt those supplies of Eastern commodi- 
ties which ministered to their luxury and taste. When the empire 
was removed to Byzantium, in the fourth century, the commerce of 
Rome, such as it was, fell almost entirely to decay. 

All Scandinavia and the Northern hive poured down in the third, 
fourth and fifth centuries, upon Rome, their myriads of barbarians, 
Huns, Goths, Vandals, Atillas and Alarics,—these terrific men swept 
away all traces of civilization for a gloomy period, and with fire and 
sword desolated the whole of Southern Europe. Commerce received 
a death blow in the struggles of this era. 

The Byzantian or Greek empire, meanwhile continued its inter- 
course with Alexandria, and received thence its oriental supplies, until 
the Arabians, seizing upon Egypt, put a stop at last to this lucrative 
branch of commerce. We next hear of the Byzantians sailing up the 
Indus to its highest navigable points, transporting their commerce over- 
land thence to Oxus, and down to the Caspian Sea. Having reached 
the sea, they made sail into the Volga; transported their commodities 
across the country to the T'anais, thence to the Euxine, to be shipped 
there ultimately for Byzantium itself. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon that period of darkness and gloom 
which settled down upon the seats of ancient letters, civilization and 
commerce, when the lights of Rome and Greece had been put out, and 
bloodshed, anarchy and fierce discord attained their despotic empire. 
It seemed as if God had cursed and withered the fair work of his own 
hand. 

There rose at last in Italy, upon these ruins, a community which 
has been celebrated in every subsequent age. “Pisa was the first re- 
public that rose into power after the dismemberment of the Roman 
empire,” says Mr. Lester in his late work, “and to her, modern times 
are more indebted for their civilization than to any other people who 
have flourished since the ancient Romans.” 

If Italy witnessed the flickering and expiring rays of that light which 
in its full blaze had illumined the ancient world, it was on the soil of 
Italy that it was re-lit again in the progress of centuries, and it was 
from thence that darkened Europe caught the first faint beams of morn- 
ing, which broke upon the world. The night of arts, sciences and 
commerce was dissipated by the lights which shone from the Adriatic 
and the free Italian republics. 

We are to speak of Venice and Genoa, who were to modern ages 
what Tyre and Carthage were to those which had been numbered be- 
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fore the Christian era. Inspired with the recollections of the past, and 

full of the holy associations of the moment, Byron, standing on the 

“Bridge of Sighs,” and viewing the ruins of Italian glory,— 
“Where Venice sat in state throned on her hundred isles,” 


with full heart and impassioned eloquence, lamented over the mistress 
of the Adriatic, her ‘dead doges,’ her perished commerce, her 
“crumbling palaces” and exhausted treasures.— 

“In youth she was all glory,—a new Tyre; 

Her very by-word sprung from victory— 

The ‘Planter of the Lion,’ which through fire 

And blood she bore o’er subject earth and sea; 

Though making many slaves, herself still free, 

And Europe’s bulwark ’gainst the Ottomite.” 

Venice, Genoa and Pisa excelled in genius, spirit, and enterprise, 
all the nations of Europe. Driven from barbarous invasion to their 
retreats, these republics, territorially contracted, and little favored in 
soil, reached toa pitch of opulence and empire which excites our high- 
est admiration. Their rich argosies went out upon the Mediterranean, 
and their mariners braved the storms of every ocean. Liberty spoke in 
their halls, and law resumed again its sway. One of the best commer- 
cial codes which the world has ever known, we are told, originated in 
the councils of Pisa. 

In the tenth century, Venice had established commercial intercourse 
with the Saracens of Egypt and Syria, for their staples of sugar and 
rice, for dates, senna, cassia, flax, linen, balm, perfumes, galls, wrought 
silks, soap, etc. She traded too for the rich spices and precious stones 
of India, and with merchandise so rare and rich entered the markets of 
western Europe, and commanded the whole of its valuable trade. 

The Italian republics, when the crusades were firing the brains of 
knights, kings and beggars, appeared to be inspired too with some por- 
tion of the religious frenzy. But the Italians were too good merchants 
to enter upon enterprises as wild as these without first stipulating for 
privileges of commerce and trade from the monarchs whom they might 
serve. They were not such zealots as to give up their ships without 
prospect of advantage, when their employment in carrying helmets, 
breastplates and tall soldiery, was as good as carrying bales of stuffs 
and merchandise. 

We cannot refrain here from introducing a passage from Lester’s 
letter on the “Consular System,” which is eloquently descriptive of the 
progress of one of these republics, and which emanates from a man who 
was inspired by a residence on its very soil. 

“Genoa contributed more powerfully than any other Italian state to 
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the early crusades. The Ligurian* Republic had been able to resist 
the rush of barbarians from the North, and had, even in the ninth cen- 
tury, nearly destroyed the Saracen empire in the islands of the Medi- 
terranean and on the African coast. More deeply fired with the spirit 
of maritime adventure than almost any other state in the world, she led 
the way in the commerce of the East, and closed her magnificent career 
by the discovery of the New World. Even before the time of Peter 
the Hermit, she had opened a flourishing commerce with Asia, and she 
was present at the conquest of Antioch, and of Jerusalem. The chi- 
valric leaders of those bold enterprises well knew how much they owed 
to her valor and commercial activity: and the red cross in the white 
field, the ensigg of the Ligurian republic, was planted on the towers of 
Antioch and the battlements of Jerusalem. Godfrey and Baldwin 
ordered the following inscription to be placed over the Holy Sepulchre: 
“Stronghold of the Genoese.” She formed treaties with the Moorish 
and African princes, and gained, by diplomacy or conquest, a strong 
foothold in the Black Sea, where she founded a powerful colony that 
augmented her commercial wealth incredibly.” 

When Pisa, in those fearful contests which shook the shores of Italy, 
had yielded to the arms of Genoa, this state eclipsed then even Venice 
herself. 

Whatever may be thought of the crusades in this period of the 
world’s enlightenment, all history attests that they introduced into Eu- 
rope Eastern tastes and customs, and led the way to an extension of 
commerce, and ultimately to a new era of light, truth and liberty. 

In the Northern parts of Europe, on the Baltic and in the island of 
Gothland, grew up between the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the city 
of Wisburg. The marine ordinances of this now decayed town are 
celebrated in the annals of commercial nations. Cleirac gives a glow- 
ing account of the wealth and prosperity of the city. He speaks of it 
then as the most celebrated and flourishing emporium in Europe, 
where merchants from all parts came to traffic, and had their shops and 
warehouses, and enjoyed the same privileges as the native inhabitants 
themselves. Chancellor Kent, in commenting upon this passage from 
Cleirac, and contrasting with it the Wisburg of the Baltic as we find it 
now, finds the occasion fitting to indulge the “melancholy admonition 
of the poet,” that “trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay.” 

Between the years 1164 and 1254, was formed in Europe what is 
known in history, and famed as known, as the Hanseatic league. The 
object of this league was protection to the trade of the free cities which 
formed it, from the robber clans and “ roving barbarians” of the North, 


* This name, derived from the Romans, was generally used by the Genoese 
till the downfall of their republic. 
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and the pirates which swarmed in every sea. Lubeck was at the head 
of the league of Hanse towns, and her first allies in the federacy were 
Brunswick, Bremen, Hamburg, Dantzic and Cologne. The league 
extended its influence to embrace most of the trading cities of Northern 
Europe, and attained to so great power as to form treaties with sove- 
reigns themselves. Its duration was terminated at last by the jealousy 
of these sovereigns, who withdrew their cities from the alliance. 

In coming down to modern times, we tread upon ground so familiar, 
that any lengthy exhibition of the extension of commerce will be un- 
necessary. We all know familiarly enough, that at the present moment 
cotton, woollens, silks and French wines have larger influence in mak- 
ing Americans, Englishmen and Frenchmen shake hands over their 
quarrels, and avow that they have ever loved each other right well, 
than all the natural affection they might ever be supposed to entertain 
for each other put together, and all their universal philanthropy in the 
bargain. We have said before, and repeat it, that the mercantile in- 
terests rule the world, and right grateful are we that Providence has 
imposed so firm a ligament to join together his fractious, headstrong 
and ever-erring children. We sometimes meet with fine treatises on 
benevolence, disinterested philanthropy, and other things of the same 
stamp; and once upon a time were fond ourselves of talking about the 
“dignity of human nature,” etc.; but after all, human nature is not with- 
out its frailties, and the “stern Saxon,” without being anything of a 
coward either, will never attempt to dictate peace at the cannon’s mouth 
with his neighbor on this side of the water, whilst he has broad cloths 
to sell and a million and a half bags of cotton to buy. And we do not 
slander the neighbor on this side of the water much, by a similar 
remark. 

But Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Wisburg and the Hanse towns, such as 
they were, have passed away, and the commerce of the world is in 
other hands. The hardy Portuguese mariners in discovering the new 
passage to the East round the Cape of Good Hope, struck a blow at 
the Italian republics from which they never recovered. Spain and 
Portugal, on the discovery of America, divided the world between 
themselves, and struggled to establish a magnificent commercial mo- 
nopoly. ‘The famous treaty of Tordesillas, 1494, entered into between 
these nations, opened the eyes of England to the schemes which were 
to exclude her from a participation in the best fruits of either India. 

“The progress of commerce,’ says Robertson, in his admirable 
chapter introductory to the History of Charles V., “the progress of 
commerce had considerable influence in polishing the manners of the 
European nations, and in establishing among them order, equal laws 
and humanity. It tends to wear off those prejudices which maintain 
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distinction and animosity between nations. It softens and polishes the 
manners of men. It unites them by one of the strongest of all ties, the 
desire of supplying their mutual wants. It disposes them to peace, by 
establishing in every state an order of citizens bound by their interests 
to be the guardians of public tranquillity. In proportion as commerce 
made its way into the different countries of Europe, they successively 
turned their attention to those objects and adopted those manners which 
occupy and distinguish polished nations.’ 

In the fourteenth century, we are told by Hallam,—History Middle 
Ages, p. 475,—that Flanders had become a market for all the world; 
and that merchants from seventeen kingdoms had their settled domicils 
at Bruges, besides strangers from almost unknown countries. 

Edward III. was the father of English commerce. Before his reign 
no advances of any character had been made in that country to extend its 
foreign intercourse, but Edward set himself in earnest to build up and 
establish the kingdom. He invited over from Flanders, artisans and 
workmen who may almost be said to have originated the manufacturing 
system of England. It is not a little curious to consider the motives 
which were held out to this enterprising body of men, as they are fur- 
nished for us in a venerable record. ‘They were told that in England 
“they should feed on fat beef and mutton till nothing but their fullness 
should stint their stomachs, that their beds should be good and their 
bed-fellows better, seeing the richest yeomen in England would not 
disdain to marry their daughters unto them.,’ The products of the 
labors of these craftsmen, feeding upon “fat beef and mutton,” to re- 
spectable corpulency, became soon known, and famous in the mar- 
kets of all Europe. 

There was little mercantile spirit in England before the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. True it is, that king John’s barons forced the mon- 
arch into an acknowledgment of the rights of foreign merchants visiting 
the empire; but it was long after king John and his barons, ere the 
English people began to appreciate the advantages of foreign trade. 
Henry the Eighth was cruel and tyrannical, and taxed illegally the 
interest he ought to have fostered. Elizabeth had greatness of mind 
sufficient for the purposes of empire, and had she been as well acquainted 
with the true principles which regulate trade as she was desirous of 
stimulating it in every way, she had been higher praised in history. 
Her numerous monopolies granted, whether of sweet wines, licences, 
or whatever else, were blunders which could only be accounted for by 
favoritism, were it not notorious that at that period these were con- 
sidered in themselves to be evidences of sound policy. 

In a lecture delivered by 'T. W. Tucker, of New York, on the mer- 
chants of the time of Queen Elizabeth, published several years ago in 
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Hunt's Magazine, there is an enumeration of the various monopolies 
which were granted by that sovereign. We are happy to lay our hand 
on the address at this moment, as it will save us from further reference 
on the point. 

The Dutch traders of London, resident at a part of it called the Stil- 
yard, were famous at that epoch and obtained privileges and immunities 
from the monarch sufficient to set up the most grinding monopoly. 

On the fall of the Dutch traders, the company of English merchant 
adventurers was formed. This company too rose to great wealth and 
importance, exporting annually English woollen cloths to the amount 
of £1,000,000 sterling, and maintaining abroad the highest possible 
credit. ‘The Russia company, about the same time, and the Turkey 
company existed. The latter traded with India and reached the heart 
of the Mogul empire. Hard upon these followed the Morocco com- 
pany, the company of Eastland merchants, the Hamburg company, the 
Guinea and the East India companies. Sir Francis Drake, in some of 
his little short of piratical cruisings, first suggested to England the im- 
portance of the Indian trade. ‘This trade enriched the sovereign then, 
and has enriched the nation ever since. 

We pass over that stormy season which occupied the larger portions 
of the reigns of James I. and Charles 1. In the disasters of anarchy 
and civil war which befel the nation at this time, it would have been 
impossible for commercial enterprise to exhibit itself in any of its 
higher developments. 

Hume indeed has informed us that in the reign of James I. the Dutch 
traded to England with six hundred ships, but England in turn could 
furnish on her own account but sixty ships in the same traffic. Nine- 
tenths of the English commerce at this period consisted of woollen 
manufactured goods. 

The administration of Cromwell was crowned with many results 
favorable to trade. ‘The liberal principles of the Protector could not 
endure those severe restrictions and monopolies in which the prosperity 
of the nation had been bound up, and he abolished them all. 

When Charles II. was restored to the throne of his father, a new 
impulse appeared to be given to every thing in England, so much so, 
that Russell affirms in his Modern Europe, “that at no former or sub- 
sequent period did England ever make such rapid progress in com- 
merce and riches as during that inglorious one which followed the 
restoration, and terminated in the expulsion of the Stuarts.” 

The present enormous commercial statue of Great Britain is attri- 
buted by McCulloch, not to the heaps upon heaps of parliamentary acts 
for the encouragement of navigation and trade, but to the extraordinary 
improvements and consequent extension of her manufactures since 1770. 
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Happily seated upon an island girted around by the sea, she finds that 
the extraordinary influence which she is exerting upon the world, is 
dependent more upon the immensity of her naval armaments and com- 
mercial marine, than upon the extent of her territories or the numerical 
proportion of her inhabitants Like Athens of old, she finds strength 
and safety in her “wooden walls.” 

The cotton manufacturing system of England has been the offspring, 
great as it is, of the last seventy-five years. At the commencement of 
this period it was nothing, at its termination half the entire exports of 
British produce consists of cotton stuffs and yarn. England looks upon 
her Hargraves, Arkwrights, Cromptons and Watt's, as America does 
upon her Fultons and Whitneys; but England looks upon her own 
liberty and enterprise as above them all. In fact, says one of her 
writers, when these are impaired, the colossal fabric of her prosperity 
will crumble into dust; and the commerce of Liverpool, London and 
Glasgow, like that of Tyre, Carthage and Palmyra, will at no distant 
period, be famous only in history. 

We come at last to consider the subject before us, in connection with 
the past and present history of America. There is reason enough to 
dwell upon the ample enterprise and stubborn, unyielding spirit of the 
people who fled across the ocean from the tyrannies of the old world, 
and established among the deep forests of the new the germs of a nation 
which has already become great. What could subdue the spirit of a 
people like this? Rugged as their own wild homes, the infant colo- 
nists braved the seas and the storms. They dug the graves of tyrants 
with the same implements that brought them bread out of the soil. 
Struggling with the desperate savage at one moment, they braved at 
the next the fierce storms and monsters of the deep. There is no 
adolescence in sucha people. They spring into manhood’s vigor from 
the infant’s imbecility. 

There went up into the high court of Parliament as early as the year 
1670, a grave charge against the colonies which England “protected,” 
across the ocean. Said the ministers, they violate our ordinances of 
trade with impunity, and our navigation laws, which, with infinite 
pains we have devised, they trample under foot with disdain. Their 
traders sally out upon the deep, and we find them seeking entrance into 
all the ports of Europe. “They even encourage,” these are the words 
of the remonstrance, “they even encourage foreigners to trade with 
them.” 

One hundred years after this, Edmund Burke stood up in the halls of 
the same Parliament of England, an advocate of freedom and humanity, 
and a deadly, implacable foeman to their assailants. 

This noble Roman found in the wrongs of his countrymen across the 
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ocean, a theme worthy of his highest eloquence, and in their daring 
enterprise what was too much even for his unmatched powers to por- 
tray. Who does not remember that inimitable speech in which the 
orator found all his country in his heart? We cannot refrain the in- 
dulgence of an extract, as the book which reports it is extended before 
us, and we seem to see all the glory of our country shadowed forth in 
that which was but a graphic sketch of the hardy enterprise of the sons 
of New England. 

“Whilst we follow them,” said the orator, “among the tumbling 
mountains of ice, and behold them penetrating into the deepest frozen 
recesses of Hudson’s Bay and Davis’ Straits; whilst we are looking for 
them beneath the Arctic Circle, we hear that they have pierced into the 
opposite region of polar cold, that they are at the antipodes and engaged 
under the frozen serpent of the South. Falkland Islands, which seemed 
too remote and romantic an object for national ambition to grasp, is but 
a stage and resting place in the progress of their vigorous industry. 
Nor is the equinoctial heat more discouraging to them than the accu- 
mulated winter of both the poles. We know that whilst some of them 
draw the line and strike the harpoon on the coasts of Africa, others run 
the longitude and pursue their gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. 
No sea but what is vexed by their fisheries, no climate that is not wit- 
ness to their toils. Neither the perseverance of Holland nor the activity 
of France, nor the dextrous and firm sagacity of English enterprise 
ever carried this most perilous mode of hardy industry to the extent to 
which it has been pushed by this recent people, a people who are still 
as it were, in the gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone of man- 
hood.’’* 

As early as 1647, as we are informed by Holmes in his American 
Annals, a flourishing trade was opened by the New England colonies 
with Barbadoes, and the other islands of the West Indies. 

In 1685 a collector of revenues at the port of Charleston in South Caro- 
lina, was appointed by the home government. ‘This was but a few years 
subsequent to the foundation of the city. Charleston progressed rapid- 
ly in commercial importance, and before the revolution, as an importing 
and exporting city, maintained an equality with Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia. 

In 1690, begun the hardy enterprise of the whale fishermen of 
Nantucket. This little island, situated far out from the main land, 
bleak, sterile and scarcely inhabitable, with not a tree of its own na- 
tive growth, and scarcely an inviting prospect to cheer its inhabitants 


or minister to their ease and gratification, has yet been enabled to reach ~ 





* Griffith’s Notes on Ambrican Colonies. 
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to an enviable distinction in commercial wealth. We know not where 
to affix the limits of the hardihood and daring of these enterprising 
men. ‘hey have planted a garden upon a rock, and they have become 
tich by hard toil, where nature has been most stinting in her favors. 
The importance of the whale fisheries it is not difficult to understand, 
and we shall exhibit in other pages of the present number of our jour- 
nal, statistics, to satisfy all of the magnitude to which they have at last 
grown up. 

The trade of Massachusetts alone, in the year 1717, brought into 
constant activity and employment, four hundred and ninety-two ships, 
and nearly four thousand sailors. 

In 1730, we are informed that there arrived in England from 
America, 154 tons of oil and 9200 tons of whalebone, and that in the 
first fifteen days of July in the same year, 10,000 hogsheads of sugar 
reached the same port from the British American sugar colonies. In 
the ensuing year Massachusetts employed six hundred ships and sloops, 
and five thousand fishermen. 

The commerce of New England as early as 1742, required for its 
support upwards of one thousand sail of vessels, whilst at the South, 
Charleston alone loaded in 1744, two hundred and thirty. 

The trade of Britain with her American colonies employed in 1769, 
1078 ships, and 28,910 seamen. The value of her imports from them 
for that year amounted to £3,370,900, and of their imports from her to 
£3,924,606. 

The following table, taken from Holmes’ Annals, exhibits the pro- 
gress of this trade for the years named. 


Imports from Colonies. Expts. to Colonies, 
Annual average, 1700 to 1710......£265,000...... éone~+hinniideieiane £267,000 
“ “ 1710 to 1720 392,000 
1720 to 1730 578,000 
1730 to 1740 670,000 660,000 
1740 to 1750 708,000 - 812, 
1750 to 1760 802,000 
1760 to 1770 1,044,000 
1770 to 1780 743,000 

Mr. Burke stated in Parliament in the year 1775, that the trade with 
America alone, at that time, was within less than £500,000 of being 
equal to what the great commercial nation of England carried on at 
the beginning of that century with all the world. 

The first year which witnessed peace between England and her colo- 
nies, now raised to the dignity of free and independent states, witnessed 
the opening on their part of a new and lucrative branch of trade with 
China, which at the present moment, in exports and imports together, 
is worth annually little short of eight or nine millions of dollars. 


Towards the close of the eighteenth century, 1795, we are informed 
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that a vessel sailed from Charleston to the East Indies—the very first 
enterprise of the kind which was undertaken by that city. 

The confederating ‘articles’ which carried the American states 
through one of the most glorious revolutions on record, was found in 
every respect inadequate to keep together these states on terms of equal 
rights and prosperity at the restoration of peace. The conflicting insti- 
tutions of so many sovereignties without any head of acknowledged 
power and influence, tended to paralize commercial movements and 
entirely to arrest those advances which had been already made. One 
of the most powerful inducements which operated upon the minds of 
these states to enter upon a new and better compact, was found in the 
absolute requisitions of commerce; and the immortal constitution under 
which we now live, finds its origin here. 

Scarcely more than half a century has elapsed since our federal con- 
stitution was adopted, and in that period our advance has already rivaled 
the dreams of eastern fiction. Every sea and navigable water under 
the face of heaven witnesses the white wings of our shipping and hears 
the bold voices of our mariners. Our flag is upon the deep, and it floats 
alike at either pole and at the equator—on the uttermost limits of the 
globe. Great as has been our progress in the past, there is a prophetic 
voice which tells us that we have but begun to enter upon that bright 
and glorious “empire of the seas’ which is yet to be ours. We have 
laid the foundation of cities which occupy rank with the Tyres and 
Carthages of antiquity, and must soon rival the Londons of the present 
day. To what is New York indebted for that extraordinary position 
which she has taken in the republic but to the centralization of nearly 
all of its foreign trade in her midst; and New Orleans at the other 
extremity of latitude, is she not marching onward in the same path- 
way ata ratio which is equally amazing ? 

It is now, perhaps, full time to bring toa close the interesting subject 
upon which we have been engaged, and which has been swelling out 
under our hands to proportions little contemplated. So much is there 
of poetry and romance in the extension through all ages of the branch 
of enterprise we have been considering, that we can easily be excused 
a portion of enthusiasm and a fond lingering o’er the theme. At the 
fountain head we recognized commerce in its simplest stage among 
nature’s recent, rude and unsophisticated children. We marked its 
gradual progress. Following the astute Israelite in his bargains for the 
gold which enriched the temples of Solomon and the streets of Jerusa- 
lem, we saw the hardy Phenician launching out his bark upon the 
deep, guided only on his perilous voyages by the stars of heayen. We 
heard the busy voices of Greeks upon the /Egean; we saw the stern 
Roman curling his lip on his trading neighbor with disdain; and whilst 
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yet Venice in all its splendor sat mistress of the now “spouseless” and 
deserted Adriatic, we met with the merchants that congregated at the 
Rialto from every quarter of the habitable globe. We turned our eye: 
to the Baltic and contemplated the wonderful “league” which it wit- 
nessed, and, closing the volume of antiquity and of the middle ages, 
there remained alone the great maritime and commercial powers of 
Britain and America. With these the picture closed. What then 
remains of the sketch we designed, but hurriedly to trace some of those 
effects, most marked, which the empire of commerce over the wor! 
naturally and necessarily exerts. These will occupy us but a moment. 

When political economy first began to attract the attention of men, 
and give birth to the erroneous theories with which it so long exerted 
a control, commerce, as a source of national wealth, was derided. It 
was asked where was the creative power which it had ever exerted, or 
could ever exert? Had it ever developed two blades of grass where 
but one existed before? Could it ever substantially add a jot or tittle 
to the intrinsic value of a single commodity? With agriculture, said 
these men, it is directly the reverse. Agriculture is legitimate wealth. 
It is the creator—the producer of value. It affords something out of 
nothing. Commerce is mere transportation of agricultural wealth— 
the laborer hired to carry produce from its maker to its consumer. Can 
such transportation add anything to the intrinsic value of the article 
transported. If it can, we have only to continue its motion, adding 
transportation to transportation, without reference to place, and we make 
accretion after accretion to its value, until, in process of time, it becomes 
precious beyond all price or compare.—Must we be led into such ab- 
surdity ? 

In progress of time it came to be considered that, however plausible 
the reasonings of these philosophers, there was much of sophistry in- 
volved in them, and that the wealthy agriculturalists, proud, lordly, and 
reliant upon their ample acres, were disposed naturally enough to keep 
up a prejudice, so favorable to their interests. The various laws 
passed in Great Britain, in particular at the period of which we treat, 
for the benefit of the landholders, and the great jealousy which was 
exercised towards trading corporations, as for instance towards London, 
all strikingly evince the truth of this. 

When commerce began to come more into favor, a distinction was 
soon set up. It was yielded that foreign commerce might really be of 
benefit to a nation, and add to its available wealth, but in regard to 
domestic commerce—merchandizing—the home trade—these were re- 
garded as little more beneficial to a community, on the score of new 
wealth, than ballad singing or mountebank exhibitions. The last thing 
which men could be induced te credit, was that the trade intermediate 
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between the importer and consumer was in any sense productive of 
wealth. This proposition has however become settled in the almost 
demonstrative reasoning of modern political science ; and we may hope 
that doubts and speculations so inimical to the interests of prominent 
and useful classes in the community will never be raised again. Freed 
from these unworthy prejudices, commerce, whether foreign or domestic, 
comes at once to be admitted as a legitimate source of national aggran- 
disement. 

We have sometimes heard it gravely alleged that the commercial spirit 
is unfavorable to the existence of true patriotic sentiment and exertion. 
We have been told that it severs the ties which bind the individual to 
his native soil, and disposes him to yield much, too much, to the policy of 
contemporary nations; that the commercial spirit merges the citizen in 
the cosmopolite, and awakens a keener sensitiveness to national interest 
than to national honor. Even Burke endorsed the doctrine with the high 
authority of his name, when he characterized the merchant’s desk as 
his altar, his ledger as his bible, and his money as his god. But is 
there anything of truth or justice in the charge? Has it appeared in 
the development of the world’s history that there has been any natural 
hostility between the merchant and the patriot? Has it been found that 
commercial communities have been disposed to submit to aggression with 
easy compliance, and put on the yoke of conquest without a struggle ? 
Was it so with Tyre when the Greek conqueror was thundering at her 
gates? Did puissant Rome, on her seven hills, ever contend with an 
enemy bolder, fiercer, and more desperate than the descendants of the 
Pheenician traders at Carthage? Were the Italian States easy victo- 
ries to the aggressions of foreign foes, or were they at all less glorious 
in arms than in enterprise? We shall not pause to answer such 
questions. 

We have no idea that there are in commerce any tendencies like these 
we have been combating. It disposes nations to be just and liberal in 
their intercourse with others, but it changes not their own individuality 
—their own pride of character in any point that it ought not to be 
changed. Merchants there have been in all ages and countries who 
have added to the glory and honor of their States, by the highest and 
noblest exertions of patriotism. Men enjoying the confidence of their 
sovereigns, and exhausting their coflers in defence of the realm, have 
been found in this class, and we shall, upon another occasion, enume- 
rate the most distinguished examples which history furnishes us. The 
merhants of London were, even in the earliest times, the bankers of the 
crown, and Elizabeth in particular knew what it was, on many an oc. 
casion, in her own exigencies, and in the exigencies of the kingdom, 
to have her purse replenished by their liberal coffers. In our own 
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country we may be permitted to say that there has on no occasion been 
ever displayed a truer love of country, and a loftier tone of patriotism 
than has been displayed by our merchant citizens. They have fallen 
behind none in the assertion of the rights and the liberties of the re- 
public. 

Commerce is a natural guardian of the arts and sciences. Under its 
influence the highest results have been stimulated. To what, for in- 
stance, can the astonishing progress and perfection to which astronomy 
has been carried be attributed, more than to the ever-arising wants of 
navigation? The solution of the problem of the latitudes and longi- 
tudes has been promised, at different periods, the highest premiums of 
government. It has set astronomers at toil which only terminated’ in 
brilliant discovery. The various problems of navigation even now de- 
mand the highest labors of these men in every country, and the mere 
tables of a nautical almanac—the calculation of eclipses, occultations, 
and paralaxes, calls into action a degree of scientific skill which can 
scarcely be appreciated by the uninitiated. The mariner’s compass, quad- 
rant, or chronometer, are miracles of art as well as of science. From 
every nation in the world commerce has brought together her trophies, 
and laid them at the feet of science. Without leaving his closet the 
student of nature may arrive at profound results in the investigation of 
animals, plants, shells, and minerals, scattered over the whole globe— 
above the earth and under the earth, and down to the depths of the sea. 
Every art and science acknowledges its large indebtedness to the hand 
of commerce for the influence it is enabled to wield over nature in 
extending the empire and dominion of man. 

Commerce is the parent of civilization. We are acquainted with but 
one agency which excels it in perpetuating peace and good will among 
men, and elevating national character, and that agency is Christianity. 
But even the heralds of the cross, with all their noble and inspiring 
theme, have not penetrated further into the depths of savage wildernesses 
or among the fiercest islands of the ocean, have not crossed mountains 
and deserts more desolate and terrific, have not plunged more fearlessly 
in the midst of horrid idolatry, cannibalism, and semi-demonism, than 
have these men of bales and merchandises in their search after trade. 
They have gone hand in hand with the missionary, where they have 
not acted as his pioneer. It was thus in the early history of America. 
Marquette and Allouez, fathers in the Roman church, were even dis- 
tanced by the adventurous La Salle in the first visits which were made 
by civilized men to the howling wilderness westward of the Lakes. It 
is thus with the hunters and trappers of Oregon and California, who 
as far upward as the Russian limit and south to Mexico, prosecute 
trade with the savage, as yet ignorant of his soul and of his Maker. 
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[t is most strikingly thus in the case of the Sandwich Islands. Com- 
merce, acting as the adjunct or handmaiden of Christianity amongst 
the savages there, has transformed them into men and into citizens. 
We see a trophy won to civilization—a people added to the Christian 
nations of the earth. 

Let us take the extremest limit of the ocean, the stormiest islet of the 
sea, struggling against a thousand billows, and what do we find? The 
sailor and the trader have been there, and the return of the “white 
wings” is hailed by anxious multitudes, who bring out their treasures 
to be bartered for the veriest trifles of civilization. From the inter- 
course which arises, new wants are stimulated in their bosoms. They 
begin to think with the new objects which occasion thought. Their 
views and ideas are naturally expanded to a wider compass, and they 
are insensibly moulded in the type of those who have excited their 
highest admiration and wonder. Mysterious, beneficent and wise are 
the ways of Providence when even the interests of men are called into 
requisition to work out the great problem of their existence. 

Commerce, in fine, is what it has been beautifully entitled, “the 
golden girdle of the globe.” It binds together all the great families of 
men. It teaches that they are creatures of like wants, errors and neces- 
sities. It determines them to be component parts of a great and magnifi- 
cent system which God has devised, and which requires the concurring 
movements of every part to be preserved in its perfection and duration. 
It forbids them to treat like the ancient Roman, the foreigner cast upon 
their shores, as a »arbarian deserving of death, or to confiscate his 
shipwrecked effects, but urges rather the doctrines of humanity and 
justice. Even the laws which regulate it are based upon the immutable 
principles of right, and bind upon the consciences of men from their 
very nature. As Mansfield, the most celebrated commercial lawyer of 
his age, said of them, quoting the splendid language of Cicero: “ Nec 
erit alia lex Romae, alia Athaenis; alia nunc, alia posthac; sed et 
omnes gentes, et omni tempore una lex et sempeturna, et immortalis 
continebat :’—they are not one law at Rome and another at Athens, 
they do not fluctuate from extreme to extreme, but amongst all men 
and in all times the laws of commerce are one and immutable. 
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Arr. IL—MEXICO, ITS SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITION. 


In selecting this topic, we have been guided by the interest which 
the public seems at present to manifest in everything relating to that 
country, and perhaps also by the hope that the attractions of the subject 
would, at least, partially conceal our own inability to do it justice. 

In descanting on the political condition of Mexico, we beg leave, 
however, to remark, that we have not the remotest intention of enter- 
ing the arena of politics; but simply to seek in the past and present 
history of that country for the solution of the problem of her actual 
condition and future prospects. 

To trace the progress of mankind in their various and repeated strug- 
gles to establish a social organization adapted to their wants, and calcu- 
lated to promote their happiness, has in every age been deemed both 
useful and instructive, and some of the loftiest efforts of the human 
intellect have been devoted to its illustration. 

This is a sufficient motive for our present inquiry, which has besides, 
a practical importance, since the fate of Mexico, owing to its proximity, 
and the nature of our relations, cannot fail, in the course of time, to 
exercise some influence on our own, 

To the eye of the philosopher and statesman, nay, to every one who 
possesses sufficient elevation of mind to sympathise with his fellow-men, 
without reference to the clime they may inhabit, the actual condition of 
Mexico presents a subject of deep and melancholy interest; for it would 
be vain to attempt to disguise, that if the United States on the one 
hand, exhibit in bold and beautiful relief, the blessings of liberty, 
Mexico, on the other, shews that freedom may be perverted and de- 
generate into anarchy, which, in its effects, is not less deplorable than 
the most oppressive despotism. 

What, then, is the reason that seven millions of our fellow-men, pos- 
sessed of sufficient energy to shake off a foreign yoke, after three cen- 
turies of oppression, have been unable for the space of nearly a quarter 
of a century after the attainment of freedom, to establish a form of 
government capable of securing to them the blessings of a liberty which 
they acquired at the expense of so much blood, and after so many 
sufferings and sacrifices? Such is the politico-historical problem we 
shall endeavor to solve. 

Situated between the 16° and 42° of North latitude, laved on the 
East by the Gulf of Mexico, from which it rises abruptly, and on the 
West by the Pacific Ocean, towards which it inclines more gently, 
Mexico seems by its geographical position admirably adapted to the 
abode of civilized man. Although a portion of it extends within the 
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Geographical Position 





tropic, yet, if we except the comparatively narrow borders skirting the 
two oceans, it is even here, owing to its elevation, in a great degree 
exempt from the excessive and enervating heat which elsewhere op- 
presses this region. ‘he climate of the country, although divided by the 
inhabitants into the Tierra Caliente, (hot region,) the Tierra Tem- 
plada, (temperate region,) and the Tierra Fria, (cold region,) is, upon 
the whole, delightful, and its soil furnishes in abundance every thing 
requisite not only to sustain life, but to supply it with comforts and 
luxuries. 

In a geological point of view, Mexico also exhibits some _peculiari- 
ties which deserve attention, because they have exercised and will 
continue to exercise a great influence on the pursuits of the inhabitants. 
Human industry may do much to subjugate nature and compel it to 
minister to its wants and comforts; but it is impossible for man to ex- 
empt himself entirely from the control of the physical structure of the 
country wherein he dwells. 

The western hemisphere, differing in this respect considerably in its 
configuration and structure from the eastern hemisphere, is supported 
throughout its whole extent, by one single and lofty chain, which, 
although in its progress through South America it is called the Andes, 
in Mexico the Sierra Madre, and in the United States and Canada the 
Rocky Mountains, is yet, in point of fact, the same gigantic mountain 
range. 

This majestic chain, which in South America exhibits innumerable 
craggy peaks, rearing their lofty summits far into the region of per- 
petual snow, and separated by ravines of immense depth, which render 
communication almost impracticable, assumes in Mexico a very differ- 
ent and more cheerful aspect. Here the summit of the mountain exhibits 
on the contrary, for thousands of miles, an almost uninterrupted level, 
studded, it is true, here and there with rocky eminences, and presenting 
in a few instances, mountains of immense height, like the Orizaba and 
the Popocatepetl, but offering no serious impediment to traveling in 
carriages throughout the whole distance. 

It is on this immense plateau, the mean height of which exceeds 
six thousand feet above the level of the ocean, that nearly three-fourths 
of the whole population of Mexico is concentrated. Here are found 
mingled the fruits and flowers of the temperate and torrid zones, and 
here, likewise, are to be found those inexhaustible deposits of gold and 
silver which have so long excited the envy and the admiration of the 
rest of the world, and which have been the source of so much woe to 
the simple inhabitants of the ancient empire of the Aztecs. 

Having thus given an imperfect sketch of the physical aspect of the 
country, we shall proceed to inquire into its history. 
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Mexico has been known to the Europeans for little upwards of three 
centuries, its conquest having been effected by the Spaniards in 1521, 

This conquest, which is the most brilliant and extraordinary event in 
the history of Mexico, has however, been so admirably described by 
the distinguished historian, Prescott, that prudence forbids us to follow 
in his footsteps, and by what would be at best, but a feeble and pale 
imitation, excite regret, that the illustrious author, with whose works 
we are all familiar, was not himself present to recount the story which 
his written narration has invested with so exquisite a charm. 

There are, however, certain portions not only of the conquest of 
Mexico, but of its early history, to which it will be necessary to direct 
our attention, because, in order to appreciate the present, we must recur 
to the past, of which it is but the fruit. 

In raising the veil with which time has already surrounded the early 
traditions of Anahuac, (the ancient name of Mexico,) we will not detail 
to our readers the wanderings of the Toltecs, who in the seventh cen- 
tury of our era, are supposed to have laid the foundation of its civiliza- 
tion, and of whose existence and skill in architecture the magnificent 
ruins of Mitla and of Palenque afford convincing proofs: nor shall we 
inquire into the origin of the Chichimecs, Acolhuans, or the Aztecs, 
who succeeded them, and of which the Acolhuans, better known as the 
Tezcucans, and the Aztecs as the Mexicans, were in possession of the 
country when it became a prey to the rapacity of a handful of European 
adventurers. 

But inasmuch as our object is to study the civilization of Mexico, it 
is proper that we should recollect that the country, at the period of the 
conquest, was far removed from that state of barbarism which every- 
where else on the North American continent characterised the condition 
of the aborigines. 

The knowledge we possess of the ancient Aztecs, and which is de- 
rived from their own historians, as well as from those of their conquer- 
ors, proves, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that they had made 
considerable progress not only in agriculture and the mechanical arts, 
but that they cultivated successfully, some of the fine arts, and were 
acquainted with the science of government. 

The magnificence of their palaces, resplendent with gold and silver, 
and the beauty of the workmanship of many of their manufactures, are 
spoken of with raptures by Cortes, in his letters to Charles V., and the 
truth of this testimony is confirmed by existing monuments of their 
skill, which have survived the wreck of their empire, and which are 
preserved both in Europe and America. 

Their government appears to have been an absolute monarchy, verg- 
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ing on the borders of despotism, and supported by a hierarchy of nobles 
and of priests. 

The population of the country is said to have amounted to several 
millions, and war seems to have been a favorite occupation of the in- 
habitants. 

That an empire so organized and supported, should, in the short 
period of two years, have been completely subjugated by a few hardy 
adventurers, rarely ever exceeding six hundred in number, seems, at 
first glance, rather a fable, invented by some writer of romance, than 
the sober dictates of history; yet it is the simple truth, and far from 
being a solitary example of the verity of the adage, “that truth is often 
stranger than fiction.” 

Indeed, the conquest of Mexico, when stripped of the enchantment 
with which the remoteness of the event, and the splendid narrations of 
its historians have clothed it, though still an extraordinary occurrence, 
is not more so than many events of modern times. Thus the conquest 
of India by Clives, and the rise and fall of Napoleon, are in their kind, 
certainly fully as remarkable as the exploits of Cortes, and yet no one 
attempts to qualify them as romance, because the events are recent, and 
are supported by evidence which no man in his senses is disposed to 
doubt; and yet, who can assure us that these facts, when rendered dim 
by the shade of centuries, will not be deemed fictions by posterity ? 

Having, for the reasons assigned, declined the examination of the 
conquest, we proceed to examine the condition of Mexico after the con- 
quest, because, from the seeds then sowed, proceed, in a great degree, 
the bitter fruits which the descendants of the race by which its conquest 
was achieved, do now reap, and which will long obstruct their efforts 
to establish a stable and rational government. 

Cortes and his followers were devoutly persuaded that the Bull of 
Pope Alexander VI., which bestowed on Ferdinand the Catholic, the 
right of conquering and occupying America, was the best of possible 
titles, and conferred on his successor, Charles the V., the absolute sove- 
reignty of the country. He accordingly took possession for that 
Emperor, to whom the inhabitants were made to swear allegiance, and 
he governed it in his name, although in the absence of all law, it seems 
certain that he and his companions were guided chiefly by their own 
good will and pleasure. 

The Indians who had survived the carnage of war, were divided 
among the conquerors, who never for a moment imagined that Indians 
could possess any rights, or that they had either the courage or the 
intelligence requisite to make such rights available. These divisions, ' 
called Repartimientos, had already been resorted to in Hispaniola and 
elsewhere, and had in their favor the sanction of usage. In the mean- 
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time, Spain, apprehensive that he who had evinced such consummate 
courage and address in conquering the country, might be tempted to 
make himself master of it, and true to the dark and tortuous policy 
which inthe sixteenth century was generally adopted by the sovereigns 
of Europe, removed Cortes from the government of Mexico, after re- 
warding him and his followers with a liberality which cost her nothing, 
since she only bestowed on them a small portion of the territory which 
they had so gallantly acquired without her aid. 

The new viceroy and his successors gradually extended the conquest 
so as to embrace the greater part of New Spain, and emigrants flocking 
thither from the mother country, soon converted it into a flourishing 
and productive colony. 

The fate of the Indians, which then constituted and still constitutes the 
largest portion of the population of Mexico, was, especially immedi- 
ately after the conquest, in the highest degree deplorable. Treated like 
beasts of burden, and doomed by the insatiable avarice of their masters 
to work incessantly in the mines and on their plantations, this poor, 
melancholy and suffering race dwindled away with such frightful ra- 
pidity, that government, which had for a long time been deaf to the 
humane and eloquent voice of the Bishop of Chiapas, the virtuous Las 
Casas, their constant and zealous advocate, was at last compelled to take 
some effectual measures for their protection. The Repartimientos were 
accordingly reduced to Encomiendas, paying a fixed tribute, and this 
tribute was eventually paid to the owners out of the royal treasury, by 
which means the Indians were in some degree placed beyond the 
control of their former masters. 

Subsequently the Recopilacion de las Leyes de Indias, a code en- 
acted for the government of all the Spanish colonies, by its provisions, 
many of which are unquestionably humane, extended that protection to 
the Indians of which they stood so much in need. It is certainly true 
that these laws, which were only accessible to the Spaniards, whose 
interests they opposed, were rarely faithfully executed; yet they no 
doubt produced some amelioration in the condition of the natives. 

This code, which has been styled “a bulwark erected for the pro- 
tection of the Indians,’ we must take leave to say, is, with all its 
boasted humanity, when critically examined, a stupendous system of 
servitude, established on the broadest basis, and calculated forever to 
retain the Indians in the lowest and most abject state of degradation. 
It presupposes, in the monarchs of Spain, absolute power over the lives 
and property of the conquered races, and as a consequence, regars 
every act, which is not downright oppression, asa favor. It prescribes 
the burdens they are to carry, the distances they may be made to travel, 
the pay they shall receive for their labor, and a multitude of other par- 
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ticulars, which presuppose the abrogation of all will of their own, and “i st 
a wretchedness of condition far below that of any state of servitude hse! 
known, either among the ancients or the moderns. ot sa 

To maintain so systematic an oppression, it was indispensable wholly | 
to exclude the Indians from all intercourse with the “rational world,” a4 

to use an expression of Don Lorenzo de Zavala, and to seclude them ta a 
from the moral influences which operate on the rest of mankind. ey 


Spain, after acquiring possession of Mexico, immediately interdicted 
all intercourse between the colonies and foreigners; but not content 
with this, she abandoned the commerce of the country to a few favored Aas 
individuals at home, under the direction of the Casa de Contractacion, . 
at first located at Seville, and afterwards at Cadiz. She also inhibited, 
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under the pain of severe penalties, the cultivation of the olive and other rt : 4 
productions of Spain, adapted to the soil of Mexico, and thus not only Cf at 
isolated the colonists from the rest of the world, but rendered them de- ts i 
pendant on the mother country for many of the comforts and even ate 
necesssaries of life. os 
The civil, military and judicial offices were all filled by Spaniards, ; =; Mg 
who acted as checks, and often as spies on each other, while every pos- ay, 3 
sible precaution was taken to prevent them from forming a party in the Ce. 
colony. This, in some instances, was carried so far as even to forbid As ei 
their holding friendly intercourse with the inhabitants, as was the case 5! p : 
with the Oidores of the Audiencias, (judges of the supreme court of aa 
appeal.) Sas 
The clergy, which had been introduced into the country for the pur- ae “i 
pose of converting the Indians, soon acquired exorbitant influence and > Oe 
immense wealth. ef a 
The viceroys, who as the heads of the civic and military govern- oe Oe 
ment, possessed great power, were almost absolute, and their will was ¢ _. 
rarely questioned, and never successfully resisted. a 
Education, usualiy entrusted to ignorant monks and priests, served a7: 3 
principally to inculcate the doctrine of passive obedience, and to teach i) Ee 
scholastic theology, and rarely ever to develope the intellectual and kee a 
moral faculties of the Mexican youth. “ot ea 
Under a system of policy so unpropitious to the development of the pr . ; 
resources of New Spain, and the intellect and energy of its inhabitants, eet 4 
little could be expected; and it is a convincing proof of the extraordi- se a 
nary capabilities of the country, that so much was really effected: for at Pi 
Mexico was at the commencement of her revolution, (1810,) as com- out 
pared with the rest of the Spanish colonies, in a most flourishing . og 
condition. | eg 
This arose, no doubt, in part from the great extent of the country, and ie 5 
the absolute necessity of leaving a large portion of the population, = 
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especially in the provinces remote from the capital, and in the mining 
districts, chiefly to their own guidance. 

But as it would be unfair, after exhibiting the shade of the picture, 
not to shew its bright side also, [ shall briefly point out some other 
causes which operated to bring about this result. 

The Spanish government, though absolute, and requiring blind obe- 
dience to its decrees, was still a parental government, and imposed 
comparatively few trammels on private industry, provided it confined 
itself to those channels which it had not thought proper to monopolize. 

The productions of the mines were not only considered by govern- 
ment, but by private individuals as the real and only important source 
of wealth; but mining industry is, of all human occupations, perhaps 
the most precarious; and hence few persons could have been tempted 
to embark in it, had not the advantages and the protection afforded by 
government, been somewhat equivalent to the risks to which the adven- 
turers were exposed: hence the enactment of the celebrated Ordinanza 
de la Mineria; which, as a systematic and equitable code for the 
regulation of mining operations, is admirable. 

If we, moreover, consider the exuberant fertility of the soil, and that 
many of the viceroys ‘were men of enlarged and liberal views, and 
labored zealously to promote the material prosperity of the country, in 
which they were often efficiently aided by the clergy, we are in posses- 
sion of the leading causes of the physical well-being which Mexico 
appeared to enjoy when she begun the struggle for her independence. 

Before examining that period, we shall, however, briefly sum up the 
principles of the colonial system of Spain, which appear to have been 
the following :— 

Ist. Passive obedience, which allowed of no inquiry into the justice 
and legality of the orders of the constituted authorities, but required 
their prompt execution, under severe penalties. 

2d. A state of profound ignorance, which did not permit the mhabi- 
tants to learn more than the government judged convenient. 

3d. The religious education, which inculcated the grossest super- 
stitions. 

4th. The monopoly of the commerce, of the landed property, and all 
lucrative employments in the country. 

5th. A complete seclusion from all intercourse with foreigners. 

6th. A standing army, the members of which were always ready to 
execute the orders of their superiors, and acted more frequently as 
police officers, than as defenders of the country. And finally, 

The terror inspired by the Inquisition. 

From the facts which have come to our knowledge since Mexico 
has been accessible to observation, it appears certain, that at the period 
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of which we speak, the European Spaniards, who were in possession 
of all civil, military and ecclesiastical employments, committed with 
impunity numerous acts of injustice and oppression. Justice became 
subservient to caprice and interest, and jealousies and dissensions 
were continually fomented between the Europeans and the Creoles. 
The latter had, indeed, litile reason to expect redress from the Euro- 
peans, and their rights as men were frequently invaded, while the path 
of social distinction presented impediments which he could seldom 
overcome. But four out of the one hundred and sixty viceroys which 
successively governed Mexico were Creoles, and they had been edu- 
cated from their infancy in Spain, and owed their elevation chiefly to 
their connexions in the Peninsula. 

Venality was carried so far, that it has been affirmed on respectable 
authority, that during the administration of Godoy, better known in 
history as the Prince of Peace, every office in Spanish America, from 
that of the viceroy to that of the lowest officer of the customhouse, was 
publicly sold. 

Such were the causes which justified the revolution, the leading 
events of which we shall now briefly examine. 

When, in the year 1808, the insatiate ambition of Napoleon prompted 
him to invade Spain, for the purpose of decorating the brows of his 
brother Joseph with the crown of that ancient and proud monarchy, 
and when Charles IV. and his son Ferdinand had, as it were, surren- 
dered a throne, which they had not the courage or capacity to defend, 
all the Spanish colonies felt the effects of this important event. 

Mexico was then governed by Don Jose Yturrigaray, a man whose 
conduct had not been remarkably oppressive, and whose affability and 
popular manners masked his sordid gains, and the corruption by which 
he acquired immense riches. His court, in imitation of that of Madrid, 
was the scene of continual balls, tertulias and festivities, at which the 
hypocritical inquisitor, the grave Oidor, and the right reverend bishop, 
vied with the supple courtier for the smiles of the Viceroy, and the more 
substantial favors, which they expected as the reward of their obsequi- 
ousness. 

At this period the mint of Mexico coined annually from twenty-two 
to twenty-seven millions of dollars, and the revenues amounted to thir- 
teen millions, of which one half was sent to Spain. The whole com- 
merce of the country was in the hands of European Spaniards, with the 
exception of a few privileges granted to some British merchants by 
Godoy. The mines were so productive that some of the principal ones, 
like that of Valenciana and of Rayas, not only enriched their owners, 
but supported two thousand families. The grazing estates, usually 
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principalities, often supported from twenty to thirty thousand head of 
cattle, while the sugar and coffee plantations in the Tierra Caliente, all 
owned by Spaniards or monks, produced princely revenues. 

In the midst of this wealth, which appertained to the privileged 
classes, and which owed its origin to feudal privileges, concessions, 
pensions, monopolies, and abuses of various kinds, and a very insignifi 
cant portion of which was due to the industry of the owners, the con 
dition of the mass of the people was wretched. 

Three-fifths of the population were Indians, who, without any species 
of industry or landed property, which they had scarcely a hope to 
acquire, lived on the plantations, farms or mines of the great proprietors 
Many of these wretched beings were huddled together in small villages, 
(pueblos,) and supported themselves by hunting, fishing and manual 
labor, by which they gained a scanty subsistence. Some few employed 
their time in making cotton shawls, called rebozos, straw hats and 
baskets, and all were miserable. ‘The different casts, mulattoes, mez- 
tzoes, &c., constituted another fifth of the population, whose condition 
was scarcely superior to that of the Indians. The remaining fifth was 
whites, of which more than nine-tenths were creoles, or natives of 
Mexico, among which many were very poor, and compelled, by resorting 
to the occupation of muleteers, carriers, grogshop keepers, &c., to sup- 
port themselves and their families. . 

The terror inspired by the authorities and their troops, and still more 
by the Inquisition, kept all these portions of the population in a state of 
subjection equal to that of complete slavery. 

Primary education was almost wholly neglected, and even the 
instruction in the colleges was exceedingly imperfect, and served fre- 
quently to propagate false principles of science and philosophy. 

Thus, astronomy was taught with the avowed object of inspiring 
contempt for the system of Copernicus and Galileo, and the Mexican 
professor of that science maintained stoutly that the sun revolved around 
the earth, in spite of reason and Sir Isaac Newton. Not only the 
writings, but the very names of Bacon, Newton, Locke, &c., were 
unknown, while those of Voltaire, Rosseau, D’Alembert, &c., were 
uttered with abhorrence. 

The judicial power, entrusted to Instance Judges, Sub-delegates, 
Corregidores, and the Audiencia, (the highest court in the colony,) was 
the only one which preserved some semblance of independence. Even 
here, however, such was the general corruption, the poor was rarely a 
successful suitor against the rich or powerful, and the protection of the 
Viceroy, who was likewise president of the Audiencia, rarely failed to 
prove an efficient passport to the favor of the judges. Suits were often 
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prolonged forty, fifty, and even one hundred years, and there is one now 
pending in Mexico in relation to some volcanic mountains in the neigh- 
borhood, a suit which has been in litigation for upwards of two centuries. 

Such was the condition of that country, according to the testimony of 
Don Lorenzo de Zavala, at the period when the news reached Mexico 
of the abdication of Charles LV. in favor of Ferdinand VIL. at Arenjuez, 
and the detention of the latter by Napoleon at Bayonne. 

But this event, so far from exciting the Mexicans to shake off the 
oppressive yoke of the motber country, only kindled in their breasts : 
generous enthusiasm in favor of the young monarch, which led toa 
subscription of seven millions of dollars, which were forwarded to 
Spain to sustain his cause. 

Spain was in the meantime in a state of confusion bordering on 
anarchy, which was not remedied by the formation of provisional 
governments, under the name of juntas, in the different provinces, all of 
which claimed to be legitimate substitutes of the royal authority. 

Yturrigaray had not as yet resolved how to act in this emergency, 
when the Junta of Seville sent commissioners to Mexico, and claimed 
to be recognized as the supreme authority. 

The conduct of the Viceroy on this occasion was marked by such 
hesitation and reserve, that it inspired the Spaniards with the apprehen- 
sion, that he intended to throw himself into the arms of the creoles, and 
declare the country independent. ‘To prevent this, a conspiracy was 
organized, and five hundred merchants armed themselves, attacked the 
viceregal palace in the night-time, killed the guards, sent the Viceroy 
as prisoner to Vera Cruz, and thence to Spain. A provisional govern- 
ment, composed exclusively of Spaniards, was immediately formed, and 
continued to govern the country until the arrival of the new Viceroy. 

The surprise and consternation, which this occurrence produced 
throughout Mexico, where the vice-regal authority was regarded as little 
less than divine, were extreme. The audacity of a few merchants, in thus 
unceremoniously seizing the representative of the royal authority, was 
commented on with severity; but such was the terror inspired by the 
Spaniards, that no resistance was offered to the new government. ‘The 
example, however, was not lost, and perhaps suggested, in the sequel, 
the Revolution, which, after many vicissitudes, enabled the Mexicans to 
attain independence. 

The authorities appointed by the Parianistas, a name given to the 
conspirators by the Parvian, a structure on the great square of Mexico 
for the sale of merchandise, continued to govern the country till 1809, 
when Archbishop Lizana was appointed Viceroy. This prelate, though 
possessed of the virtues which adorn the clerical station, was wholly 
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unfit to govern the country at this critical juncture, and he was super 
seded by Don Francisco Xavier Vanegas. 

Vanegas arrived in the country only a few days before the revolution 
of Hidalgo, which took place on the 16th of September, 1810, which 
day continues to be celebrated by the Mexicans as the anniversary of 
their Independence. 

To follow, step by step, the progress of this revolution, would lead 
us too far, we shall therefore content ourselves with a brief summary 
of its leading events. 

Don Miguel Hidalgo y Castilla, curate of the village of Dolores, in 
the province of Guanajuato, was the first to conceive the vast and daring 
design of shaking off the Spanish yoke, and of restoring his country- 
men to those privileges of which no people can ever be rightfully 
divested—the right of governing themselves. Collecting around his 
standard an innumerable mass of individuals, chiefly Indians, armed 
with pikes, clubs, spades, pickaxes and other agricultural and mining 
implements, he hastened to the city of Guanajuato, then containing a 
population of eighty thousand inhabitants, which received him with 
open arms, and hailed him as liberator of the country. Here he was 
joined by Colonel Allende and Captain Abazola, but was compelled to 
attack the Spanish garrison, which made a most determined resistance, 
which so exasperated his followers, that all the Spaniards fell victims to 
their inconsiderate fury, and were slaughtered to the war-cry of Mue- 
ran los Gachupines—death to the Spaniards. This deplorable event 
stained the fame of Hidalgo, and produced a re-action against the revo- 
lution in many parts of the country. 

Neither the genius, nor the pursuits of Hidalgo seem to have quali- 
fied him for conducting the enterprise, which he had undertaken, and 
neither Hidalgo nor those subordinate to him in command, seemed to 
comprehend distinctly the object for which they fought, or to have 
formed any rational or connected plan for its execution. Their war- 
ery was “Viva la Setora de Guadalupe” —Hail to the Lady of Gua- 
dalupe, (the patron saint of the Mexicans,) and on her miraculous pro- 
tection they seemed to rely much more than on their own strength and 
ability. 

So ardent, however, were the Mexicans in supporting his cause, that 
after taking possession of several towns on the road to Mexico, Hidalgo 
found himself at Toluca, within twenty-two miles of the capital, at the 
head of one hundred thousand men. Here Tercuato Turgillo attempted 
to arrest his progress, at the head of an army of ten thousand regulars, 
but such was the enthusiasm of the patriots, many of whom rushed on 
the cannons of the Spaniards with their hats before them, thinking 
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thereby to arrest the balls, that Tercuato, after committing great 
slaughter, was compelled to retreat on Mexico. 

It is supposed, that if Hidalgo had followed up his success, and 
immediately attacked the capital, which was incapable of opposing 
resistance, he could at once have crushed the Spanish power and 
terminated the revolution. Hidalgo, however, was a priest, his past 
life had been employed in dispensing those charities, which render the 
sacerdotal functions so respectable. Suddenly transformed into a 
soldier, his heart had not yet acquired that sternness and indifference to 
human sufferings, which the trade of war usually begets. Thousands 
of his simple followers had already sacrificed their lives, and he feared 
that an attack on Mexico would lead to still greater bloodshed. He 
therefore retired to Aculco, where he was afterwards attacked and 
defeated with dreadful slaughter by the Spanish General Calleja. After 
this disaster, he retreated to the present state of Jalisco, where another 
battle was fought at the Puente de Calderon, wherein Hidalgo lost 
eighteen thousand of his followers. After this defeat, he attempted to 
penetrate into the interior provinces, but was captured and executed at 
Chihuahua, on the 27th July, 1811, 

The revolutionary war now assumed a most cruel and sanguinary 
aspect, which the Mexican historians attribute to the unexampled 
atrocities of the Spanish General, Don Felix Calleja, afterwards created 
Count of Calderon and Viceroy of Mexico. He is said never to have 
granted any quarter to the patriots, and in Guanajuato alone, to have in 
cold blood cut the throats of fourteen thousand of the inhabitants, 
including men, women and children, and even to have boasted of the 
exploit, pretending that to waste powder and shot on such a rabble was 
beneath the dignity of a soldier. 

Hidalgo was dead, but the spirit he had roused survived him, and his 
place was supplied by various chieftains in different parts of the 
republic. Of these, Ignacio Rayon, the curates Morelos and Matamo- 
ros, Vincente Guerrero, Xavier Mina, Nicolas Bravo, Manuel Mier y 
Teran and Guadalupe Victoria are the most distinguished, and through 
their exertions, after ten years of struggle, and innumerable sufferings 
and sacrifices, the Independence of Mexico was at last achieved in 1821. 

Of these heroes, all however did not live to see the glorious termina- 
tion of a cause they had so gallantly espoused, and their fates and 
fortunes were widely different. Matamoros and Morelos, who united 
to the most daring courage, considerable military skill and sagacity, 
were both made prisoners in the early part of the revolution and shot. 
The young and gallant Mina shared the same fate somewhat later. 
Rayon, Bravo and Mier y Teran were also captured, but as this occurred 
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during the reign of Apodaca, the successor of Calleja, their lives were 





Guadalupe Victoria was compelled to seek refuge for years in the 
forests and caves of his native state of Vera Cruz, without any othe: 
companions than the wild animals which dwell habitually in thos 






fastnesses of nature. 3 

Vincente Guerrero alone continued active operations throughout thy 
whole war, and neither threats, persuasion, nor the most tempting offer; 
of wealth and distinction, could induce him to sheathe the sword he 
had drawn in defence of his country, and by the aid of which, after his 







junction with Iturbide, he at last effected its liberation. 

Don Agustin Iturbide, whose name we have just mentioned, is one of 
the most striking illustrations of the vicissitudes of fortune which 
Jorn in the state of Michoacan of distin- 






modern history affords. 
guished and wealthy parents, he entered while yet a youth, the armies 






of the oppressors of his native land, where he distinguished himself by 
his courage, activity and cruelty above his companions, and attained the 
rank of general. He then joined the patriots, and was chiefly instru 


mental in securing the independence of his country, which, forgetting 






his past cruelty, in gratitude for his recent services, raised him to the 
Here, rendered giddy by his elevation, he caused 
himself to be proclaimed Emperor, and actually enjoyed the title and the 
power attached to it for a short period, when his empire was overthrown 
After languishing in exile for a short time he 


highest command. 


and he was banished. 
returned to his native country, where, deceived by false representations, 
he landed, was captured, and expiated his imprudence with his life, at 
Padilla in the state of 'Tamaulipas, in July, 1824. 

With the appointment of Iturbide to the chief command, in 1821, 
terminated the Mexican Revolution, for although the castle of San Juan 
de Ulua, opposite Vera Cruz, continued in possession of the Spaniard 
for some time after this period, they were virtually expelled from the 
Mexican territory, in which they never afterwards acquired a firm 


In the sketch given of the life of Iturbide, we have already, in 
anticipation, given an episode of the history of Mexico after the expul- 
sion of the Spaniards, which occurred exactly three hundred years after 
the first conquest of Cortes. 

After the death of Iturbide, the Mexicans formed themselves into a 
Federal Republic, of which the constitution, copied almost literally 
from that of the United States, was adopted on the 4th of October, 
1824, and under which Guadalupe Victoria was elected first President, 
and installed as such on the first of January, 1825, 
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constitution was not, however, adopted without much opposition, and 
the elements of discord which had been silently acquiring force broke 
out in open revolts, called pronunciamentos, or gritos, in the language 
of the country, shortly after the installation of the President. 

The first, was that of Lobato and Stavoli, which had for its object to 
deprive the natives of Spain of all public employments; 

The second, was that of Padre Arena, against the Federation and in 
favor of Centralism; and 

The third, headed by Bravo, avowed the same object, but was soon 
suppressed by Guerrero. 

Upon the whole, the administration of Victoria passed off with some 
degree of popularity, and he was permitted to finish his term of four 
years, the only example of the kind in the history of modern Mexico. 

During the administration of Victoria two parties, called the Escoseses 
and Yorkinos divided the country. In their origin, they were mem- 
bers of separate lodges of the fraternity of Freemasons, established 
according to different rites, but in the sequel they became hostile 
political parties. 

Gomez Pedraza, an Escoses, was elected successor of Victoria, by 
only two votes over his opponent Guerrero, a Yorkino. 

The President elect was not, however, permitted to take his seat, a 
new pronunciamento, known as that of the Acordada, having broken 
out, which declared his election null, and that of Guerrero valid. 
The latter was accordingly installed as President the first of January, 
1829. But he was hardly warm in his seat ere the Vice President, 
Bustamente, organized a new revolution at Jalapa, which enabled him 
to expel Guerrero from the country, and to assume the reigns of 
government. Guerrero, unable to live remote from his native land, 
whose cause he had so long and so valiantly defended, returned from 
exile, was captured and shot, in 1831. From this period the country 
remained tranquil until 1832, when, after the expulsion of the Spanish 
expedition under Barradas, Santa Anna pronounced against Busta- 
mente, and compelled him to retire; whereupon Pedraza was recailed 
and permitted to serve out the remaining four months of the term for 
which he had been elected. 

In 1833, Santa Anna was elected President, and there is no doubt, 
that while occupying that station, he was chiefly instrumental in over- 
turning the Federal, and establishing the Central government, organ- 
ized according to the plan of Toluca, in 1835. 

In 1836, Barragan was placed at the head of government, and Santa 
Anna took command of the Texan expedition, which terminated so 
disastrously for his fame. In the meantime Barragan died, and Bus- 
tamente was elected President, in 1837. Various gritos and pronun- 
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ciamentos then followed each other in quick succession, none of which 
proved successful, except that of Paredes in 1841, which led to th- 
adoption of.the plan of Tacubaya, and the elevation of Santa Anna to 
the provisional Presidency. This wily chieftain was not, however, 
long permitted to enjoy his power. A new pronunciamento soon 
broke out, which deprived him of his power and made him prisoner, 
and he is now, it is said, meditating in exile, in the island of Cuba, new 
schemes to re-possess himself of his former power. Herrera was lately 
chief or President, of the Mexican Republic, but news having recently 
arrived that Paredes was at the head of a new pronunciamento, it is 
difficult to tell who is the present incumbent of that office. 

From the above sketch of the political history of Mexico, since the 
revolution, which is collected from the best and most authentic sources, 
it is obvious, that she changes her form of government and her gov- 
ernors with astonishing facility. These facts presuppose a state of 
anarchy and confusion, which is incompatible with the protection of the 
lives and property of the citizens, the chief ends of all governments, 
and which cannot be secured midst the din of arms, and the incessant 
and bloody conflicts of hostile factions. 

The causes of the prevailing confusion in the affairs of Mexico, 
appear to be the following:— 

First—The total want of education of a large portion of the 
inhabitants of the Mexican Republic. 

The whole population of Mexico may be stated in round numbers at 
seven millions; of which four millions are Indians, two millions 
mestizos, mulattos, zambos, &c., usually denominated castes, and the 
remaining million are whites. 

Of the Indians, two per cent. are able to read, say, eighty thousand ; 
and of the remaining three millions twenty per cent., equal to six 
hundred thousand—making a total of less than one-tenth of the whole 
population capable to read. 

But the whites do in point of fact govern the country, and of these, 
deducting three-fourths for women and children, there remain but two 
hundred and fifty thousand who can take a share in the administration 
of affairs. Of these, not more than thirty per cent. have received any 
species of education, and the control of the government is consequently 
in the hands of seventy-five thousand, or at most, one hundred thousand 
individuals. 

Secondly.—The existence of the military and the clergy, both of 
which are privileged classes, and enjoy the protection of Fueros, which 
exempt them from the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals of the 
eountry. 
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The military is at the head of all the revolutions in the country, and 
though the number of the army cannot be accurately stated, we know, 
that the officers exceed ten thousand, and that complaints have often 
been made by the heads of government, that the number of officers 
was greater than that of the soldiers. 

Thirdly —The entire absence of a body of professional men, mer- 
chants, mechanics, farmers and planters, whose influence could serve 
as a counterpoise to that of the army and clergy. 

Fourthly.—T he low state of morals already existing under the colo- 
nial government, where venality and corruption were not only practiced 
but tolerated, and which the perpetual civil wars which have desolated 
the country for the last thirty-five years have not had a tendency to 
improve. 

All these causes must be removed ere Mexico can be regenerated ; 
and though difficult, there is no reason to despair of this, for the Mexi- 
cans are possessed of great natural capacities, which only require 
proper cultivation and a favorable field for their development, to enable 
them to attain a high grade of intelligence. 

From their actual condition it appears to us, however, that they are 
not yet ripe for the establishment of republican institutions. 

Liberty, personal, political and social, is one of the noblest elements 
of human happiness, the hope of attaining which has in every age 
glowed in the breast of the patriot and the hero, and induced him to 
make exertions and sacrifices, which no other principle, save that of 
religion, has ever succeeded in calling forth: nay, the love of rational 
liberty approaches nearer to that lofty feeling with which we approach 
the Deity, than any other human sentiment or affection. It is predi- 
cated on a profound knowledge of our own interest, and an enlightened 
and ardent sympathy for the welfare of our fellow-men, which necessa- 
rily presuppose moral worth and a cultivated intellect. 

A republican form of government, which is this liberty in action, can 
therefore never be established and maintained, except among a virtuous 
and intelligent people: for it requires the sacrifice of private interest to 
the public good, the suppression and control of individual passions, 
when their expression might be detrimental to the community, and 
above all, that high moral and mental culture which enables each citi- 
zen to sustain his part in the administration of the affairs of the nation 
of which he is a member. 

Applying this standard to the social condition of the Mexicans, no 
one who judges them fairly can arrive at a conclusion different frora 
that which we have expressed in relation to their present fitness and 
capacity for self-government. 

Providence, in mercy to mankind, has hid the future from our ken, 
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and the conjectures which we form in relation to the events it will bring But 
forth, rarely, if ever, resemble the reality. We shall, therefore, abstain in i 
from all prognostication in relation to the future fate of Mexico. deve 


Bounded on the North and East by the United States, which are latic 
advancing with giant strides in the path of knowledge and civilization, it, ¢ 
it is hardly possible that our example will not be productive of practical d 
instruction, and lead to imitation in the Mexican states. 


scie 

Our sister republic has taken her rank among the sovereign nations ext 
of the world under circumstances, which as yet have not enabled her to wh 
make known her intrinsic worth or to develope her physical and intel- hac 
lectual resources. She requires to be treated with indulgent forbearance, deg 
especially by the United States, which are much her seniors, and which we 
are so far before her in all the elements of knowledge and prosperity. wa 
This course of conduct seems to us not only required by the generosity Po 


which always distinguishes a great and enlightened nation; but to be ble 
likewise dictated by true policy; since it will preserve in the great 
republican family which peoples the western hemisphere, an important 





from mind. He taught men to think, to reason, and to act. He 
pointed out a pathway to science, rugged and thorny at first, but 
terminating in Elysian fields of glory. He humbled proud intellect 
to the dust, because he knew that it would not be sullied there. He 
brought Plato from the clouds, where he had been bewildering himself, 
and forbade his followers to soar 


“To the empyreal sphere, 
To the first good, first perfect, and first fair.” 


e 
member, whose condition, though at present obscure, will in all proba- si 
bility, at some future period, be as splendid as our own, and capable to tal 
repay us ten-fold the friendship we extended to her in her infancy. de 

by 
or 
Art. IIIL—MORSE’S ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. at 
“ Vanquished nature yields, th 

Her secrets are extorted.” 
Youne. ‘ 
Within the last hundred years, the extension of inductive philosophy h 
has been crowned with more brilliant results than accrued from all the c 
previous labors of mankind. In all the wisdom of ancient times, or of I 
modern either, down to the era of Lord Bacon, with the exception of C 
the sparks of light which glittered through the pages of revelation, i 
there was nothing which evidenced the mighty powers of intellect, 
such as it is exhibited to us now. Bacon may be said to have created t 
a new world, and a new man to inhabit it. He struck off the shackles 1 
‘ 
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But in tearing down the old systems which had kept the human race 
in ignorance and in bondage, it was the glorious province of Bacon to 
develope the true system of human effort, the system not of vain specu- 
lations and theories, but the system, as one of his followers has termed 
it, of “ fruits.” 

And what are these fruits? The whole empire of the arts and 
sciences already exhibit them. What has not been done, since then, to 
extend the empire of man over nature? What was done before? Of 
what advantage had philosophy proved in practical life? Philosophy 
had scorned the humble ways of men. It would have deemed itself 
degraded, to intermingle with their aflairs. The sages, “like the stars, 
were wont to give little light, because they were so high.” Seneca 
was indignant, we are told by Macaulay, because the philosopher 
Posidonious “so far forgot himself as to enumerate among the humbler 
blessings which mankind owed to philosophy, the discovery of the 
arch, and the introduction of the use of metals.” It was throwing 
pearls to the swine, in the estimation of these men, for the philosopher 
to descend from his stilts and teach the multitude. ‘“ Let the wretches 
take care of themselves and their own vile concerns.” Truth never 
descended from heaven for such as they. Truth can only be reached 
by the very opposite qualities to those which they possess. She can 
only be wooed by divine contemplation, by mortification of flesh, by 
abstinence from all those joys and cares which constitute the mere 
mortal. These were the arguments and doctrines which resulted in 
the sapless, lifeless tree of ancient philosophy. 

Lord Bacon, on the contrary, asked “fruit” for the mass. Locke 
asked for “fruit.” Newton, La Place, Linneus, Lavoiseur, and the 
hundred others who have been great in science within the period of a 
century, have all been employed, with their whole mind and heart, in 
producing “fruit.” It was fruit which set Sir Humphrey Davy at work 
on his safety lamp. It was fruit which directed the energies of Watt 
in his engine. ‘The whole employment of experimental or inductive 
philosophy has been to arrive at truths of practical value in directing 
the concerns of human life. Condorcet, in the enthusiastic madness of 
the French revolution, supposed that the fruits of science would even 
extend human life indefinitely, by the removal of all the causes which 
tended to produce death! 

To him who has watched the progress of discovery and invention in 
the different countries of Europe and America, scarcely any thing now 
will appear to be impossible. To be wise in matters of this sort, is to 
learn humility. It is almost, in the present day, as some of the old 
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theologians argued—“this is impossible, therefore it is true!” We 
cease to limit the powers of mind. We cease to draw the demarcation 
between the possible and the impossible. We say with the chemist, for 
example, not how many elements there are in nature, but modestly 
affirm how many there are at least. We limit not what man may 
achieve, nor determine what is beyond his reach. For us it is sufficient 
to contemplate what man has done. 
Had we searched throughout the whole domain of the arts and 
sciences, and made each particular achievement the object of severe 
investigation, there would not have occurred, we think, an object more 
justly and naturally calculated to excite the emotions which have been 
passing through our mind, than the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph. 
This extraordinary victory over the powers of nature has not a parallel 
in the archives of discovery. It stands alone in its brilliancy, and 
reflects more of honor upon the age and country which gave it origin, 
than has been derived from any other of the results of physical science. 
The steam engine, which has been so long the wonder of mankind, 
and which is hailed as the miracle of human skill and genius, is after 
all, but the application to useful purposes of those powers which have 
been applied to humbler ones in every age. The steam engine appears 
to be a wonderful result of combined art and science; we consider it 
such, and honor its projectors; but there is nothing in it which refuses 
to accord with our preconceived notions of the possible, and of the 
powers and resources with which the intellect of man is endowed. 
We have endeavored in vain to regard the electric battery in its 
adaptation to the conveyance of intelligence in a similar point of view. 
There is something so gigantic and stupendous in its results, something 
so far beyond all the conceptions which had ever entered into the brain 
of philosophy before, something so infinitely higher even than the 
achievement which was thought worthy to appear in the epitaph of 
Franklin—* eripuit calo fulmen,” he snatched the thunderbolt from 
heaven! The Electro-Magnetic Telegraph seizes upon the lightning 
itself, and endows its flashes with intelligence. It bids the terrible 
slave toil in the empire of a master. It harnesses the last conquered 
rebel, in the car of mind, and seizing upon the reins, bids it execute its 
purposes ten thousand miles away at the very moment they are 
conceived. The speaking lightning has no limit. It has notime. It 
flashes from either pole of the earth to the other, in an interval which 
a superior being only could compute. 
We have essayed to describe this extraordinary invention which 
Professor Morse has the honor of having presented to America and to 
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the world. We shall endeavor to trace its progress and show the 
extent of its present application in this country and in Europe, and also 
the destinies which are likely to attend it in the future. 

The Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, whether we consider it as it came 
from the hands of Mr. Morse oras its improvement has been suggested 
by Mr. Page, depends upon the power of different substances when 
brought into contact to develope electricity. In this it is as simple as 
the principle of the steam engine, which is resolvable into the power of 
contraction and expansion which water possesses at a high tempera- 
ture. The science of galvanism, which is but yet in its earliest infancy, 
furnishes the ground work and the essential condition of the telegraph. 
The property of the galvanic current which induces it to travel over 
iron wire, is an indispensable condition. Discovery has not paused, 
however, with the mere use of wire. ‘The galvanic current will, toa 
certain extent, admit even the earth as a substitute. Galvanic currents 
—and here amazement is the natural feeling—galvanic currents will 
travel from each extremity of a wire, meet and pass each other in their 
opposite progress, without sustaining any interruption. But more than 
all, and the most extraordinary phenomenon, galvanic currents leap 
from bank to bank of a river without the intervention of cord or con- 
ductor. Upon these facts and principles depend the brilliant application 
of the Telegraph. 

The principles of this instrument are so simple, that they may be 
comprehended by any one who will give a moment to the subject. A 
common galvanic battery is a thing familiar enough to most persons, 
and is capable of sending electrical currents through wires whatever 
may be their length. These wires are made to terminate at the 
extremities of a bar of iron, which then becomes, of course, as it is 
technically termed, “charged.” A bar of iron charged with electricity 
or magnetism in this way, it is also common knowledge, will attract 
another bar, and continue its grasp upon it whilst the electrical influ- 
ence continues. Disturb the influence, and the attracted bar is at once 
released and falls. ‘This second bar performs the work of the Tele- 
graph. Attracted or repelled, as the electricity operates or ceases to 
operate upon the wires, it produces a motion which may be applied to 
practical purposes. The individual who has command of the electrical 
fluid or current, whatever may be his distance, has command, as a mat- 
ter of course, then of the bar with which it communicates, and may 
regulate all its motions to suit his pleasure. If this bar were connected 
with a steel point and a sheet of paper, he might make such impressions 
upon the sheet of paper as suited him. He might puncture it in one 
point or two, or three, or any number of points; he might inscribe it 
with lines, and all of this by his control of the electrical battery before 
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him. He could attribute to these points, set of points, or lines, alpha. 
betical values which would render them capable of translation into 
intelligible language ina moment. This is the whole mystery of what 
Professor Morse has done, but simple as it is, we repeat our observation, 
it is the most magnificent effort of the mind of man. 

One of the earliest practical applications of the Telegraph was made 
in May, 1844, when the Democratic Convention was in session in 
Baltimore, and its proceedings were reported, as they occurred, at 
Washington. ‘The same line, we are told by Mr. Morse, in a letter to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, operated during eight months, day and 
night, and at all hours of the day and night, without being interrupted 
altogether as much as twenty-four hours. The two principal distur- 
bances were a fire in Baltimore, which destroyed one of the posts, and 
the fall of a tree across the wires. These accidents were remedied 
soon enough for the Telegraph to give the first notice of them. 

Mr. Morse mentions the following instance of the practicability of 
his Telegraph:— 

“In October, a deserter from the United States ship Pennsylvania, 
lying at Norfolk, who had also defrauded the purser of the ship of some 
$600 or $700, was supposed to have gone to Baltimore. The purser 
called at the telegraph office in Washington, stated his case, and 
wished to give notice in Baltimore, at the same time offering a reward 
for the apprehension of the culprit. The name and description of the 
offender’s person, with the offer of the reward, were sent to Baltimore, 
and in ten minutes the warrant was in the hands of the officers of justice 
for his arrest; and, in haif an hour from the time that the purser pre- 
ferred his request at Washington, it was announced from Baltimore by 
the telegraph, ‘ The deserter is arrested; he is in jail. What shall be 
done with him? ” 

A game of drafts was played upon the instrument by two individuals 
at Washington and Baltimore, with the facility of players at the same 
table. So independent, too, was the telegraph of all questions of storm 
and darkness, that on an intensely dark night in December, with tor- 
rents of rain and storms of wind, “it seemed more than ordinarily 
mysterious, to see a company around a table in a warm retired chamber 
on such a night in Washington, playing a game of chess with another 
company similarly situated in Baltimore—the darkness, the rain and 
the wind being no impediment to instantaneous communication.” 

With respect to the capacity of the wonderful influence to overleap 
rivers, without the intervention of artificial conductors, Professor Morse 
tells us that in 1842, having to make some experiments between Go- 
vernor’s Island and Castle Garden, near New York, a vessel acci- 
dentally spoiled his experiment, by drawing up on her anchor part 
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i 
of his wire. In the mortification of failure, sleep fled from his eye- “ 
lids; and whilst tossing upon his pillow, the thought was suggested, 4 
that even water might be made the vehicle of communication. It was bat 
the Eureka of Archimedes; the experiment succeeded beyond all ie 
expectation; and the Susquehanna river at Havre de Grace, a mile + 
wide, furnished the means of deciding it. ei . 





Preparations are now being extensively made to introduce the tele- 
graph into every part of the United States. A company was organized 
last spring to construct a continuous line from Washington to New 
York. The part of it between Philadelphia and New York is com- 
pleted, with the exception of a very few miles, on which the posts only 
are yet putup. The remaining portion, from Philadelphia to Balti- ' 
more, will be prosecuted with all possible dispatch. a 

Another company charged itself with a line from New York to ia 
Buffalo, and the whole distance from Albany to that place is nearly 
completed with two wires. The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser gives 
the following estimate of the probable expense and income of such a 
line:— 
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Distance from Buffalo to New York,....... ‘chsudiesennsteccehadeidienins 437 miles. 
Cost of construction $180 per mile, is.... .............2ceceeeececeeeeeeeeeeeees $85,860 * om 
Same amount of stock issued to patentees,...............cceeeeeeeeeeeersees ; 





$171,720 
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Pabeenh ete Meat atest 16... .cccccsocccesecesscosccncsesesasnsessonsnasoncesnheeseean $12,020 
Repairs, superintendents and operators.,...........ccceesecceceeseceeeesseeees 10,000 1? 
$22,020 ; 





After paying all expenses and interest on the capital, there is left, cal- 

culating the income at $140 a day for 300 days, throwing out Sun- 

days and the odd days for contingencies, whole amount,..,............ $42,000 
Deduct for repairs, superintendence and operators... ........,.000eseeeees 









Or about 20 per cent. on the whole capital invested. 








Income estimated as follows :— 










eninge, Ba. 0 BOF 1iei cc csdinicvptaseiestsbGnimebsétepion vies rveepasae $18 75 4 
40 Insurance Companies, at 25,.........scecseeeeseeeees shihdinces. moment angitidiitnl 10 00 

Se BPMN POPOTS OS O8.,.. nnacccrcnccse veccnses coc casverscsonone scnereareocesocse . 33 00 

JOO Weekly Papers at 2s...............cscccccreccecercevcvecescocceccccssscocesoes 25 00 
37 Transportation Companies at 28.............sesceseeeceseecsereeareceeeessee 9 25 ' 
60 Brokers at 15 conte a day........ .ccccccee nrcsccssvsccsssocesescccocesoes cee 9 00 

40 Ploaring Mille at: 2s. .............00..00c....ccccceveccessdccnscesen-secsecoseseegs 10 00 

Police, embracing New York, Buffalo, and intermediate “inane, say..... 5 00 

NE Bilis ak caniss dh eqeetiiaastnsith spoduiseperseganctecectetongiihansascnnckgien 10 00 







Merchants and other business men. .......,..0000. 5 eeeee ence seen cerees sad aE ode 
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An arrangement was accomplished in November, 1845, for the con- 
struction of a line from New York to Boston, the holes of which it was 
said some time ago, were dug as far as Springfield, if not farther, and 
the posts were up on a greater part of the distance. This line is, in 
all probability, finished by now. We exhibit the following table of 
charges upon it :— 

Tariff of charges for transmitting a communication of fifteen words, or less 
number, by New York and Boston Telegraph Association. 


a ~ 

S a se 
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¥ - s S cle 

emt haSbty a avecbs coctséceilects 10 15 15 15 15 25 
A a 10 —_ 10 10 15 15 15 
A A 15 10 — 10 10 10 15 
EME eet 6h ocloncce ccnncee ceceve 15 10 10 —_— 10 10 15 
Bocce baaccses cacti 15 15 10 10 — 10 15 
iti titeincnnetinceMnstasancnd 15 15 10 10 10 — 10 
nod: anc. canoe pea cducns 25 15 15 15 15 10 — 


Rule.—The angle of the two places brought into correspondence, indicates 
the amount of charge. 

For every addition of ten, or a less number of words, add to the charge, five 
cents. 

In all communications, the name of the sender, the address of the communi- 
cation, and the necessary directions of the sender for the disposition of it, will 
be gratis. 

The work on this line is in a good state of forwardness, and will be finished 
between New Haven and Boston in the course of this month. 


In the summer of the same year, a line was projected from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh and St. Louis, with a branch to Lake Erie. 
Money to extend it to Pittsburgh has been raised. From Harrisburg to 
Lancaster is finished, and the rest of the distance to Philadelphia is in 
rapid progress. 

From Buffalo to Lockport, thirty-eight miles are in successful 
operation. 

From Boston to Lowell, twenty-five miles, a line is nearly completed. 
Various lines are in course of construction in the states of Massachu- 
setts and New York, of which we may particularly mention those 
leading down to the offing from the harbors of the cities of New York 
and Boston. 

A grand route is contemplated from Washington to New Orleans, 
operations upon which will soon be undertaken. A writer upon the 
subject, however, remarks :— 

“The arrangement for sending an agent South, to push forward the 
Magnetic Telegraph extension from Washington to New Orleans, has 
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not yet been consummated, and there is some doubt if it will be done at 
once. There is a strong disposition here among the Telegraph people 
to make the line, but still the parties seem disposed to hold back until 
the New York and Boston and New York and Philadelphia lines are 
in operation, and the practical results of a long line between important 
cities are ascertained. ‘Tio what extent the commercial interests are 
going to use this method of communication, is still a matter of theory, 
and although the stockholders of those lines are very sanguine of the 
profits of their enterprise, yet they can approach Southern capitalists 
with more confidence, if they can show them a large and profitable 
employment of the Northern lines. The New York and Philadelphia 
line is completed from this city to Somerville, about seventy miles, and 
has been tested. From Philadelphia this way a portion is also in 
operation. The gap is about thirty miles, which has the posts and 
wires up, but which has not yet been tried. By the first of February, 
the New York and Boston line will be connected by the magnetic 
wires.” 

“We encounter,” says Amos Kenpa.t, Esq., to whom we are 
indebted for some of our information upon the subject, “some unfore- 
seen difficulties, and have been much disappointed by erroneous 
estimates as to the time requisite to build these lines; but nothing has 
occurred to shake the perfect confidence entertained as to the practica- 
bility and profit of this great enterprise.” 

In illustration of the capacity of the telegraph to convey “a given 
amount of information in a given time,” it has been stated, that nearly 
a whole column of a large newspaper was transmitted in thirty min- 
utes, more rapidly than it could be transcribed by the reporter. 

Mr. Morse enters into a calculation to show the relative advantages 
on the score of economy and efficiency, of the telegraphic system, as it 
prevails in Europe and this country. It appears that England, for the 
use of a “semiphore” telegraph between London and Portsmouth, 
seventy-two miles, working at the average rate, for three years, of only 
four hours a day, expended the sum of $15,118 per annum. It also 
appears that the French telegraphic system has been carried to greater 
extent and perfection than any other in the world. That there are five 
great lines radiating from Paris:— 


The Calais line, from Paris to Calais,............000sssccccssecscsecesece 152 miles. 
The Strasbourg line, from Paris to Strasbourg,................seeceeeeee 255 « 
The Brest line, from Paris to Bresty..............cccccceececcsceveeeeeseeees 325 «& 
The Toulon line, from Paris to Toulon,.............cescccecerecee ceesecs 317. < 


The Bayonne line, from Paris to Bayonne,,,..........csccereecvensvereees 
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This system is an annual expense to the French government of 
$202,000, and like the English, is unavailable for practical purposes 
the greater part of the line. The American Magnetic Telegraph, on 
the contrary, is always ready for service, and may be maintained at a 
much less expense, as will appear from the following statement :— 

“The French telegraph requires, for the distance of 1,474 miles, no 
less than 519 stations—averaging one for about every three miles. 
The number of stations of the magnetic telegraph, on the contrary, is 
optional. The two stations—one only at Baltimore and one at Wash- 
ington—show that they may be at least 40 miles apart; and there is no 
reason to doubt, from experiments that have been made, that 100 miles, or 
even 500 miles, would give the same results. In the maintenance, 
therefore, of stations, the magnetic telegraph would require but fifteen 
stations, (assuming that 100 miles is the utmost limit of transmission 
between two stations, which is not probable;) while the French requires 
519 for the same distance. When to this are added the facts, that the 
magnetic telegraph is at all times available, at every hour of the day or 
night, irrespective of weather; that, in comparison with the visual 
telegraphs, it communicates more than a hundred fold the quantity of 
intelligence in the same time; that it is originally constructed at a less 
cost, all things considered ; that it is maintained for less; and that it is 
capable, by a rate of charges for transmitting intelligence, not only of 
defraying all its expenses, but, if desired, of producing a revenue—we 
may be permitted to hope that, when these great advantages are fully 
understood, the system will receive that attention from the Government 
which its intrinsic public importance demands.” 

We cannot conclude this paper without expressing the hope that the 
Magnetic Telegraph will, to a large extent, be taken under the patron- 
age of the American Government, and that so powerful an instrument 
for the conveyance of intelligence to every portion of an immense 
country, will meet with the favor it so richly merits. We are not sure 
if the Government has the right to establish the mail monopoly, that it 
has not the right to establish the telegraphic. Whether or not, however, 
it is most expedient for this course to be adopted, or whether it would 
not be better to leave it to the control of private enterprise, we are 
unprepared at this moment to pronounce‘an opinion. The subject will 
no doubt be acted on by Congress, as it has been suggested in the late 
report of the Postmaster General, and Mr. Morse has not been wanting 
in urging it upon their attention. 

There is one view of the subject, however, which has not been suffi- 
ciently attended to, and that is its connection with the national defences. 
Mr. Morse makes a remark upon this head, with which we shall con- 
clude our sheet :— 
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“But when all that transpires of public interest at New Orleans, at 
St. Louis, at Pittsburgh, at Cincinnati, at Buffalo, at Utica, at Albany, at 
Portland, at Portsmouth, at Boston, at New York, at Philadelphia, at 
Baltimore, at Washington, at Norfolk, at Richmond, at Charleston, at 
Savannah, and at all desired intermediate points, shall be simultaneously 
known in each and all these places together—when all the agents of 
the Government in every part of the country are in instantaneous com- 
munication with head-quarters—when the several departments can at 
once learn the actual existing condition of their remotest agencies, and 
transmit at the moment their necessary orders to meet any exigency— 
then will some estimate be formed both of the powers and advantages 
of the Magnetic Telegraph.” 





Art. IV—COMMERCIAL POLITY OF THE ANCIENTS AND 
MODERNS. 


THE law-merchant, we have it on the authority of one of the first legal 
writers of the present age, consists of certain principles of equity and 
usages of trade which general convenience and a common sense of 
justice have established to regulate the dealings of merchants and mari- 
ners in all the commercial countries of the civilized world. The 
law-merchant, says another, is a branch of the law of nations, and is 
regularly and constantly adhered to. The wsage of merchants is 
alluded to in sacred writ as early as the time of Abraham, upwards of 
eighteen hundred years before that of Christ. 

In the present article we design exhibiting the rise and progress of 
the various systems of commercial law which have been admitted and 
are now admitted to a general authority amongst the different trading 
nations of the earth. 

The earliest maritime regulations of which we have any knowledge, 
are those which were formed by the Rhodians, a people who, nearly 
a thousand years before the Christian era, had attained to great influ- 
ence and power. ‘This body of laws were received amongst the different 
nations of antiquity with a respect bordering upon veneration. They 
were received at Athens and throughout the /Xgean and Mediterranean 
Seas. The Emperor Augustus, at Rome, admitted them to the highest 
authority in the empire; and his successor, Antoninus, observed, in 
relation to a question he was called upon to solve, that it ought to be 
decided by the Rhodian laws, which were of paramount authority in 
such cases. The Romans digested the fragments which remained of 
these laws in one of the titles of the Pandects, and all that we know of 
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them now is to be found there. The existing collection of laws entitled 
Rhodian Laws, are admitted as genuine by some of the first civilians, 
und denied by others. 

The Athenians, taught by Themistocles, aimed at the sovereignty of 
the seas. We are told by Plutarch, that the profession of merchandise 
was honorable in Greece. 'Tlhere were numerous laws relative to the 
rights and interests of merchants, enacted, and a particular institution at 
Athens took cognizance of contracts and controversies between mer- 
chants and mariners. 

The Romans had few sympathies for anything but military empire. 
A decree in their code, we are told by Chancellor Kent, speaks con- 
temptuously of commerce, as adapted only to plebeians. Cicero 
regarded commerce as “inconsistent with the dignity of the masters of 
the world.” ‘The maritime ordinances of the Romans were derived 
mostly from those of Rhodes, and they occupy but a very meagre 
portion of the body of Roman jurisprudence. There is reason to 
believe that prior to the time of the expulsion of the kings and the 
establishment of the republic, there existed a different state of affairs 
among the Romans. A treaty is mentioned, which they formed with 
Carthage about that time. By the terms of the treaty Roman merchants 
were to have free access to Sardinia, Sicily, Carthage, and the western 
part of Africa. Jent, after going into a rather detailed examination of 
the principles of Roman maritime law, as derived from the laws of 
Rhodes, discovers how greatly the maritime codes of the moderns are 
indebted to the enlightened policy and cultivated science of the Roman 
lawyers. The spirit of equity, says he, in all its purity and simplicity, 
seems to have pervaded those ancient institutions 

We pass over that period which intervened between the removal of 
the empire from Rome to Byzantium, and its final destruction several 
hundred years after. Little is there furnished by this period in any 
respect worthy of our attention. 

In the eleventh century, the Amalphians, a free people of Italy, 
formed the first modern code of maritime laws which existed. Its 
authority was maintained for a long period among the Italian states, 
and declined only with the decline of the republic. The existence of 
such a code as the Amalphilan, however, has been called into question 
by many. 

Not long after this period, that celebrated commercial system known 
as the Consolato del Mare, came into existence. History has not 
settled the question to whom the world is indebted for a system so 
admirable and perfect. The Spaniards lay claim to the honor, and main- 
tain it with all the argument of which they are capable. The Italians 
are ready to prove that it was the growth of the principles which pre- 
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vailed among their free republics, and were first acknowledged at Pisa. 
Mr. Lester, our Consu! at Genoa, labors to maintain the Italian origin. 
He tells us that the Pisans had a code which was composed of the 
maritime statutes of the Pisan republic, enacted during successive cen- 
turies, and that this code gave origin to what was afterwards known as 
the Consolato del Mare. In fact, says he, it was not only the basis of 
that code, but it constituted the body of the code itself. The statutes of 
Pisa, he tells us, were published in Rome in 1075; were adopted in 
1111 at Acre; in 1112 at Majorca; 1162 at Marseilles; 1190 at Rhodes; 
1215 at Venice; 1224 in the Germanic States; 1225 in Sicily; 1250 
at Nantes, and 1262 at Constantinople. McCulloch thinks it certain 
that the Consolato was printed for the first time at Barcelona, in 1502, 
and that the early French and Italian editions are translations from the 
Catalan tongue. 

Whatever, however, may be determined on in relation to the national 
origin of the Consolato, there can be no question as to its great value 
and importance. It exerted the largest influence upon the jurisprudence 
and intercourse of the middle ages, and tended as much as any thing 
else to bring about a correct standard of justice. ‘“'The marine laws of 
Italy, Spain, France and England, were greatly affected by its influ- 
ence, and it formed the basis of subsequent maritime ordinances. It is 
undoubtedly the most authentic and venerable monument extant of the 
commercial usages of the middle ages, and especially among the people 
who were concerned in the various branches of the Mediterranean 
trade.”* 

The next system of marine jurisprudence, in the order of time, is 
that which appears under the title of the laws of Oleron. About the 
origin of these institutes, a great war has been waged by the lawyers of 
France and England. On the part of the French, it is claimed that the 
laws of Oleron were compiled by Queen Eleanor, Dutchess of Gui- 
enne, in the language of Gascony, and that her son, Richard I. of 
England, only adopted and enlarged this collection. The English, on 
the contrary, maintain that Edward was the original author of the 
whole of it. Chancellor Kent is amused to observe the zeal with 
which Azuni Boucher and Boulay Paty engage in the contest, insisting, 
as they term it, that the pretension of such men as Selden and Blackstone 
was founded on a desire to flatter the English nation, and deprive the 
French of the glory of the composition of those nautical ordinances. 

Without reference to the dispute, we go to the merits of the question. 
The laws of Oleron have ever had the greatest weight. “I call them,” 
says a great civilian, “the Jaws of Oleron, not but that they are pecu- 





* III Kent, p. 10. 
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liarly enough English, being long since incorporated into the customs 
and statutes of our admiralties; but the equity of them is so great, and 
the use and reason of them so general, that they are known and received 
all the world over by that rather than by any other name.”’* 

In the year 1288, was compiled in the city of Wisbwry, a body of laws 
which has ever since been admitted as high authority by commercial 
nations. These laws are said to have governed on the Baltic with the 
same force that those of Oleron did in England and France, and that 
the Consolato did in the South of Europe. 

The great confederation of Hanse Towns found it necessary to estab- 
lish a system of ordinances for the regulation of their intercourse with 
strangers, as well as that which existed between themselves. In a Con- 


vention at Lubec, in 1614, they promulgated a code, the principles of 


which, for the most part, were derived from the laws of Oleron and 
those of Wisbury. 

The celebrated Mrdinance of the Marine, adopted 1681, in France, 
eclipses, in the opinion of all commercial writers and jurists, every other 
system of a previous date. Every writer has been lavish with praises, 
and there is a kind of enthusiasm with many when the subject is 
broached, Lord Tenterden would not apologise for his frequent refer- 
ences to it. They are references, said he, made to the maritime code 
of a great commercial nation, which has attributed much of its national 
prosperity to that code—a code composed in the reign of a politic 
prince, under the auspices of a wise and enlightened minister; by 
laborious and learned persons, who selected the most valuable principles 
of all the maritime laws then existing; and which in matter, manner 
and style, is one of the most finished acts of legislation that ever was 
promulgated. 

The French Ordinance of Marine owes its origin to Louis XIV. 
and his distinguished ministers, particularly Colbert ; but the immediate 
authors of it are unknown. Valin supposes that its principles were 
derived from the Rhodians, from the Roman Law, the Consolato, the 
ordinances of Charles V. and Philip II. of Spain, the judgments of 
Oleron, the ordinances of Wisbury and the Teutonic Hanse, the insur- 
ance codes of Antwerp and Amsterdam, the Guidon and French ordin- 
ances prior to 1660. 

Neither England nor America have ever solemnly enacted a code of 
maritime law. The jurisprudence of those countries upon all questions 
arising out of the law merchant, is determined on the principles of the 
different foreign codes, ancient and modern, we have been enumerating. 
Numerous private treatises on commercial law are referred to as 





* McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary. 
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authority in both countries, particularly those of Malynes, Beawes, 
Millar, Park, Marshall, Abbott, Chitty, Holt, and Chancellor Kent, 
whose admirable work has furnished us, on the present occasion, with 
many of our facts and references. 

English and American lawyers look, however, in questions of 4 
commercial character, to the high authority of cases which have been 
adjudged in their courts. Lords Mansfield and Stowell on the English 
bench, have made a series of brilliant decisions on merchant and marine 
law, which are to be found in the volumes of English reports, “ They 
will be contemplated,” says Mr. Marshall, “ with applause and venera: 
tion, as long as depth of learning, soundness of argument, enlightened 
wisdom and the chaste beauties of eloquence hold any place in the 
estimation of mankind.” 

Maritime law, says Kent, can now be studied in the adjudged cases 
with at least as much profit, and with vastly more pleasure, than in the 
dry, formal, didactic treatises and ordinances professedly devoted to the 
science. ‘The doctrines are there reasoned out at large, and practically 
applied. The arguments at the bar, and the opinions from the bench, 
are intermingled with the gravest reflections, the most scrupulous 
morality, the soundest policy, and a thorough acquaintance with all the 
various topics that concern the great social interests of mankind, 



































Arr. V—CITIES OF THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI AND OHIO, 


Tue growth of the various cities which scatter themselves through- 
out the valley of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, has been so rapid and 
extraordinary, as scarcely to be credited by those whose minds have 
been educated in other sections of the world. We may suppose if the 
same ratio of increase is preserved, that in progress of time towns and 
cities will rear themselves among us which will vie in populousness 
with those of Asiatic climes. If the Wesi continues its rapid progress 
for the next fifty years unabated, and the same proportion of population 
at the expiration of that period reside in cities, it has been computed by 
an intelligent writer, that there will be at least twenty cities westward 
of the Alleghany mountains with a population of half a million of 
human beings each. If such a thought as this does not awake in our 
bosoms true conceptiens of the prospective greatness of our country, 
we know not what will. 

In the last number of the Commercial Review, we sketched the rise 
and progress of New Orleans in wealth andopulence: In the present 
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number it is our intention to give a brief notice of many of those cities 
which have been and are still contributing to enrich the great emporium 
of the West, and with it enrich the commerce of the whole nation. 

We begin with Natcnez.* In 1719, Bienville, governor of the 
French province of Louisiana, established a fort on the site which is 
now occupied by this town. It is spoken of as a place beautiful then to 
the eye, well adapted for trade, and in the occupancy of the Natchez 
tribe of Indians. As early as 1721, some evidences of civilization were 
to be marked in the vicinity. The fort was surrounded by farms devoted 
to the culture of provisions, indigo and tobacco. The infant settlers 
provoked by their encroachment the retribution of the savage, who 
succeeded in extirpating the thriving seats of Yazoo and Natchez. 
This injury was, however, punished soon after by the French settlers, 
with a severity seldom surpassed. In 1823, Natchez had a population 
of 700. In 1843, the tota! population was estimated at above six thou- 
sand, and the trade in cotton reached annually to 50,000 bags. The 
place presents a handsome appearance on the bank of the Mississippi, 
and is distant 285 miles from New Orleans. 

Vicxkssure is elevated on a hill between one and two hundred feet 
above the high water mark of the Mississippi. Its population is about 
3500, and its trade in cotton between 70 and 80,000 bags. Several 
railroads have their terminus at this place. The one to Jackson, the 
seat of government of the state, fifty miles, has been some time in 
operation, and in the opinion of most of the inhabitants, has been an 
injury rather than an advantage to the trade of Vicksburg. A strong 
disposition seems to be evinced te extend the road to Brandon, and ulti- 
mately to connect it with the great route extending to the Atlantic 
seaboard at Charleston and Savannah. Vessels of the largest size 
might find anchorage in the river opposite the city. Vicksburg was 
incorporated as a town in 1825, and asa city ten years after. Distance 
from New Orleans 408 miles. 

Mempuis is situated on the Chickasaw Bluffs, in the south-western 
part of the state of Tennessee. It is, comparatively speaking, a new 
town, but has been progressing at a most surprising ratio within a few 
years back. A few settlers fixed themselves upon the site of the place 
in 1820, but no advance of any character was made for many years. 
In fact, the main improvement has been of very recent date. No place 
in all the West has greater facilities of trade than Memphis; and the 
whole appearance of the city is that of activity and enterprise. ‘The 





* For most of the statistical facts in the present article, we are indebted to 


a work on the Mississippi Valley, published in 1844, by Kimball & James, of 
Cincinnati. 
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late Southern and Western Convention held in its midst, will no doubt 
have the effect to stimulate the greatest efforts among the citizens, and 
when the railroad which they are so earnest about throws them within 
the reach of the seaboard, and opens a vast interior trade upon the town, 
it may be expected to attain to great prosperity. Its present population 
is estimated at 10,000, and its trade in cotton must be considerably over 
100,000 bags annually. Its distance is 798 miles from New Orleans. 

Sr. Lovis. This place was settled by the French anterior to the 
period of the American revolution. In 1810 St. Louis had 1400 
inhabitants, a small portion of which only were Americans and Negro 
slaves. In that year it is stated that six houses were built. In 1840 
the population was 16,000. There were 25 commission stores, with a 
capital of near a million dollars; 214 retail establishments, with a 
capital of nearly four millions dollars. Machinery manufactures 
$169,807; metals $59,000; bricks and lime $122,500; hats, caps and 
bonnets $77,600; mills $185,608; barrels of flour 13,956. 

The following report will exhibit the progress of St. Louis better 
than we can hope to do it ourselves. It was drawn up last November 
by a committee appointed on behalf of the citizens of that town, and is 
therefore entitled to the highest authority. 

“The city of St. Louis is placed on a permanent and commanding 
site, the foundation being a limestone bluff of sufficient elevation above 
high water mark. It is eighteen miles below the junction of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers, and about forty below the mouth of the 
Lllinois. ‘The United States arsenal is on the bank of the river imme- 
diately adjacent to the southern limits of the city, and Jefferson barracks 
eight miles further down. St. Louis being the first convenient location 
for a city below the mouth of the Missouri, is naturally considered the 
head of navigation for the larger class of steamboats trading to New 
Orleans, as it is the stopping point of the smaller ones engaged in the 
trade of the upper Mississippi, Missouri and Illinois. It is consequently 
at this point that the changes and transhipments take place, necessary 
to forward to market the vast agricultural and mineral products of Iowa 
and Wisconsin, and the most fertile and productive portions of Missouri 
and Illinois. 

“The imports and supplies for those regions necessarily are furnished 
by, and pass through St. Louis, which renders it the grand emporium 
of the trade of the upper valley of the Mississippi, as evidenced by the 
fact of its being next to New Orleans, the greatest steamboat port in the 
west, if not in the world. Its tonnage as registered at the United States 
Custom House—the city being also a port of entry—amounts to 20,424 
tons, against 14,727, in the year 1842; an increase of nearly 40 per 
cent. in three years. In addition to this amount owned at St. Louis, as 
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much more tonnage is required by its trade during the spring season, 
which is furriished from New Orleans and the cities on the Ohio river. 
The total of steamboat arrivals at St. Louis, was in 1839, 1,476, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 213,193 tons. In 1840, the arrivals were 1,721— 
tonnage, 244,185. In 1844, the arrivals were 2,105; and tonnage 
371,691, of which 1,121 arrivals took place in the months of March, 
April, May, June and July, giving nearly eight per day. The arrivals 
and aggregate of tonnage this year, will be equal to those of the last, 
although the Missouri all Illinois rivers have been, for the last two 
months, almost closed to navigation by unusual low water. The arri- 
vals for the month of May, alone, this season were three hundred, 
nearly 10 per diem, with an aggregate tonnage of 55,024 tons. 

“From these figures, some idea may be formed of the vast amount of 
the commerce, dependent for many facilities in its transaction, upon the 
city of St. Louis, and which, as the gradual increase proves, is yet in its 
infancy. What this commerce, now believed to exceed fifty millions of 
dollars per annum, will amount to in time to come, when Missouri and 
Illinois, lowa and Wisconsin, shall be thoroughly settled and cultivated, 
and the trade of Oregon, New Mexico and California, flow down the 
Missouri, it is impossible even to conjecture. 

“From the records kept by the Harbor Master, it appears that 50,000 
bags coffee, worth $600,000; 150,000 bags salt, worth $200,000; 
12,000 hogsheads sugar, worth $700,000; and 200,000 packages of 
merchandise, consisting of dry goods, boots and shoes, hardware, 
éutlery, furniture, fancy articles, &c., &c., which may be estimated at 
fifty dollars a package, at about $10,000,000, will be landed and received 
ft St. Louis this year, eleven and a half millions, for only a portion of 
the numberless articles imported. Four of the heaviest articles of 
export are selected, further to illustrate the increase of this commerce. 
The Lead received and shipped from St. Louis was in 1841, 453,000 
pigs. In 1845 the amount will exceed 700,000; say 50,000,000 
pounds, worth $1,600,000. Of wheat and flour, the receipts in 1841 
were, in bushels wheat, 1,107,000 bushels. In 1845, the amount 
will be from a million and three quarters to two millions of bushels, 
worth over $1,200,000. The tobacco shipped in 1841, was 9,000 
hogsheads. This year the receipts will go to 15,000 hogsheads, worth 
over $1,000,000. The hemp crop of 1841 landed at St. Louis, was 
1,600 tons. In 1845 it will go to 10,000 tons, worth $700,000. The 
amounts of these two last important staples, are less than usual this 
season, owing to short production last year, and the difficulty of getting 
them to market this fall, from the low stage of water in the upper rivers, 
To these articles must be added pork, Laden: lard, beef, bagging, bale 
rope, wool, furs and peltries, beeswax, corn, oats, hides, flaxseed, castor 
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oil, beans, butter, cheese, onions, potatoes, tallow, hay, horses, mules, 
cattle, hogs and sheep, amounting to more than $3,000,000; and which 
with two millions of specie, go to make up the list of our exports, and 
balance in part the imports. It must be remembered, that the returns 
for the heavy amounts of dry goods, sent to New Mexico, are mostly 
made in specie—and that a vast amount of capital is annually brought 
into the country by emigrants, in the shape of merchandise, which is 
permanently invested, and requires no corresponding export to offset. 
This fact, in connection with the amounts supplied to the government 
for army subsistence and its Indian operations, if borne in mind, will 
reconcile the apparent discrepancy between the imports and exports. 

“ That the improvement of St. Louis has kept pace with the wants and 
necessities of this commerce, the following comparative statement of its 
increase in population and wealth since the year 1830, will abundantly 
show: ‘The population of the city was— 


In the year 1830, 5,852 souls. Taxable property, $1,144,000 
sd “ 1835, 8316 “ ” “ 2,222,000 
* « 1840, 16,291 “ as ” 8,658,000 
« * 1845, 36,285 “ " " 13,607,000 


“ The census was taken about the first of January, and the population 
is now, no doubt, 40,000 in the the city limits, to which may be added 
5,000 in the suburbs.” 

In consequence of great changes taking place annually in the bed and 
channel of the Mississippi river, the trade of St. Louis will be subjected 
to great risk in the future. Works have been undertaken for the 
prevention of the anticipated mischief, and large amounts been already 
expended. In the report of the citizens, the subject is urged strongly 
upon the attention of government. 

The committee say— 

“ It is surely unnecessary to insist, at length, upon the inconveniences 
which the commerce of the whole upper vailey of the Mississippi 
must suffer should a change in the channel of the river, opposite St. 
Louis, render its wharves and docks, its warehouses and manufactories, 
inaccessible; and the millions expended in their erection, useless. To 
say nothing of the loss to St. Louis and its inhabitants, how long must it 
necessarily be, until another eligible site could be selected, and so 
improved as to accommodate this already enormous and rapidly increas- 
ing commerce. Would it not be impossible, for years, to supply the 
indispensable requirements of that commerce, thus cut off and sus- 
pended ? 

“ Who can calculate the losses that would be suffered in the mean 
time, by the people of the great valley, in inconvenience, delays and 
extra charges, for want of these facilities? But there are other consid- 
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erations, affecting the immediate interests of the General Government, 
as well as more remotely, those of the people of the entire valley, and 
the inhabitants of the great American bottom in particular. These 
considerations are based upon the nature of the obstructions, which 
threaten entirely to shut out St. Louis, the United States Arsenal and 
Jefferson Barracks, from the channel of the Mississippi river. These 
obstructions consist of an immense sand bank called Duncan’s Island, 
extending from the United States Arsenal to about the centre of the 
city, and lying near the Missouri shore. Commencing some distance 
below the upper end of this bar, another, called Bloody Island, has 
formed, which lies in the middle of the channel, and extends up nearly 
to the northern limits of the city. The continual increase of these 
sand banks, and at the same time the widening and deepening of the 
channel east of Bloody Island, by the rapid abrasion of the main land 
on the Illinois side, demonstrate that the current must soon cease to pass 
along the Missouri shore, unless preventive measures are speedily 
resorted to, to counteract the natural causes now in operation to produce 
sucha result. The effect must be to leave St. Louis and the United 
States Arsenal about a mile from the river. It is easy to see the loss 
and inconvenience the Government itself would suffer in such an event, 
when the position of St. Louis and the Arsenal, and their relation to all 
the posts now in existence, or hereafter to be established north and west 
of this point, are considered. The amount of stores, Indian annuities, 
munitions of war, money, &c., kept by the Government in this vicinity, 
and hence distributed to more distant stations; and the loss and incon- 
venience that would result from a change, would alone justify immediate 
measures, to prevent such a necessity. But the evil will not stop here. 
The nature of the alluvial bottom on the Illinois shore, is such that the 
abrasion must continue with accelerated force and rapidity, as a heavier 
current—in this event the whole force of the river—will be directed 
against it, until the bed of the river vould be entirely changed, and the 
channel pass along the base of the Iilinois bluff, six miles distant. A 
chain of lakes in that part of the great bottom, indicate that such has 
once been the position of the channel of the river. In this event, St. 
Louis would become an inconsiderable inland village, and Jefferson 
Barracks and the Arsenal Le abandoned, although they have cost Gov- 
ernment $350,000. 

“ But a far more important consequence of such a change, would be 
the increased danger and difficulty of navigation for many miles caused 
thereby, and the loss of untold millions of property annually passing 
over that part of the river; not to mention the destruction and devasta- 
tion which would result to the inhabitants of the American bottom, 
whose farms would rapidly disappear, and become portions of the turbid 
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current. Everyone conversant with the character of the Mississippi 
river knows, that any change of the channel into a new bed, is attended 
with increased peril to navigation, as the stumps and logs embedded in 
the alluvial soil, must be found, to be avoided; and frequently cause the 
loss of many boats, involving property to a large amount, and the lives 
of valuable citizens, before they become known, or are sufficiently 
apparent to be removed by the snag boats, 

“A few hundred thousand dollars, properly expended in making 
dykes from Bloody Island to the Illinois shore, will prevent all these 
threatened evils, which have probably so far been rather accelerated by 
the unfinished works, commenced by the Government at the foot of 
Bloody Island. This work is national, and not local in its character ; 
for its advantages will accrue to the General Government, as well as to 
the people of almost the whole valley of the Mississippi. The fact that 
it would save from ruin the 40,000 inhabitants of St. Louis, and also 
benefit the adjacent portions of Missouri a: d Illinois, should certainly 
take nothing from its claims, as one of the western interests worthy the 
attention of Congress.” 

LovisviLLE, Ky. About the year 1780 was built Fort Steuben, on 
the spot where now stands tle flourishing town of which we are about 
to treat. In 1795, the town had buta single street to boast of. In 
1840, its population was 21,210. Its retail stores 270, and capital over 
$2,000,000; and its capital in manufacturing nearly $1,000,000. The 
exports of Louisville are bagging, bale rope and tobacco, for the most 
part, but large quantities of hemp are carried to St. Louis to be manu- 
factured. Louisville, however, possesses several bagging mills. In 
the six years ending with 1843, the number of pieces of bagging 
shipped from Louisville was about 400,000, and the number of coils of 
rope about 300,000. Its tobacco shinments average at the present time, 
7 or 8,000 hogsheads annually. Thx city is lighted with gas; and since 
it has set about manufactures, is becoming more and more flourishing. 
In the year 1842, the number of buildings erected was estimated at 437 
within the limits of the city. The manufacturing companies are very 
numerous, and embrace works in hemp, iron, cotton, paper, tallow, 
lumber, etc., etc. Thirty-five steamboats were built at Louisville in 
1843, at an average cost of $20,000. The exports of the place reach 
from 25 to $30,000,000, and large amounts are imported direct from 
foreign countries. 

PirrsspureHn. The vicinities of this city may be considered as classic 
American ground. Some of the most sanguinary battles have been 
fought there. In 1784 the site of the town was surveyed, T'wo years 
afterwards, it contained 100 houses anc 600 inhabitants. In 1796, the 
population had reached 1,300; and its incorporation as a city was not 
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until 1816. Before 1805, there had been launched at Pittsburg a brig 
of 200 tons, and two ships of 300 and 400 tons, destined for the great 
ocean. In 1807, the population did not reach 5,000. In 1817, there 
were 8,000 inhabitants, and eight steam manufactories of nails. 
In 1840, the population, exclusive of suburbs, was 21,116; capital in 
retail business $4,465,000; and in wholesale $1,241,000; capital in 
manufactures $2,000,000. The most important manufactures are 
machinery, hardware, tobacco and furniture. A very large proportion 
of the western steamboats are built at Pittsburgh. The city is distant 
2,004 miles by water from New Orleans. 

Cincinnati has little of antiquity to boast, but has enterprise and 
prosperity beyond example. ‘This city, according to the authority to 
which we are largely indebted on the present occasion, “though the 
second city of the west in wealth, in population, and in business, is the 
youngest in years of any principal town beyond the mountains. Her his- 
tory has none of the doings of the ancient French to enliven its recital, 
and but little of the early adventurers, which has not been repeated a hun- 
dred times in print. Cities were founded at Pittsburgh, Louisville, St. 
Louis, Natchez and New Orleans, before it occurred to the mind of any 
speculator that a place could be made to flourish here. Not even an 
Indian trader had been known to stop for the purposes of traffic—cer- 
tainly no post or establishment of the kind was made. The only indi- 
eations in its favor were, that the prior occupants of the country, the 
race of the mounds, had regarded it as a place of some importance. 
Their city had occupied the handsomest part of the Cincinnati basin, 
but at this day not a trace is left of their constructions.”* 

In 1789 there was a military post at Cincinnati; the place was 
incorporated as a town in 1805, and as a city in 1809. In 1840, the 
white population reached 44,124, and the colored 2,258; the popu- 
lation at the present time cannot be much short of double that amount. 
The number of buildings increased from 1070 in 1815, to 2495 in 
1826, and 6781 in 1840. The trade of the town is immense. The 
number of hogs annually packed for shipment cannot fall short of 
400,000. During the year 1843, there were built at Cincinnati 30 
new steamboats, averaging 250 tons each, and of a total value of 
$618,000. 

We intended carrying out our observations so as to include many other 
western cities ; but time and space at present will not admit. We were 
particularly desirous of giving a detailed view of the now flourishing 
town of Nashville, in Tennessee, and of our noble sister city of Mobile. 
If any citizens, however, of either of these places will furnish us the 





* Mississippi Valley, p. 42. 
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desired sketches, we shall be under the most lasting obligations, and in 
fact, we should be happy indeed to have a more detailed, and perhaps 
more correct exhibition than we have been able to give, of all the cities 
in the western vallies. 





Art. VI—HISTORY AND DOCTRINE OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
WITH THEIR APPLICATION IN THE COURTS OF LOUISIANA. 


Ir is a pleasing theme to trace the rise and progress of that great 
code of commercial law which is indebted for its origin to enlightened 
modern reason. Commerce is the life-blood of nations, and the topic 
which we now select has accelerated its motion to its present healthy 
state. We propose a condensed and popular account of this part of 
the machinery of commerce, freely borrowing from text books all that 
is not original. 

It is said that the occasion for the payment of debts or delivery of 
money in a foreign country, and the desire to avoid the transmission 
of money itself, and the consequent risk of loss in the passage, was the 
occasion of the invention of Bills of Exchange.* This was their first 
utility ; but since the great increase of commerce they have become the 
evidence of valuable property, and, in a great measure, equivalent to 
specie, enlarging the capital stock of wealth in circulation, and thereby 
facilitating and increasing trade and commerce. It is still doubtful at 
what period or by whom foreign bills of exchange were first invented. 
It is clear that they were in use in the fourteenth century, as appears 
from a Venetian law of that period. ‘They were introduced into Eng- 
land previously to the year 1381. Inland bills (which are so called 
because they are drawn and payable in the same state, all others being 
foreign bills) are said to have originated about the reign of Charles IL. 
There is only one legal distinction of importance between foreign and 
inland bills, and that is, the former must be protested, the latter need 
not be. Bank checks are considered as inland bills. <A bill of 
exchange takes its name from “billet de change,” and in its origin was 





* Thus Blackstone says. “If A. lives in Jamaica, and owes B. who lives in 
England, £1000, now if C. be going from England to Jamaica, he may advance 
B. this £1000, and take a bill of exchange, drawn by B. in England.upon A. ia 
Jamaica, and receive it when he comes thither: thus B. receives his debt at any 
distance of place by transferring it to C, who carries over his money in paper 
credit, without the risk of robbery or loss.” 
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the mode of completing a previous distinct contract of exchange or 

bargain between A. and B. at one place, that A. would cause money to 

be paid to B. or his assign at another place, by C., a third person, and 

debtor to A., or supplied by him with value to the amount. It is 

legally defined to be an open letter of request and order, by one person 

on another, to pay a sum of money therein mentioned to a third person. 

It operates as an assignment to a third person of a debt due to the per- 
son drawing from the person upon whom it is drawn. There is this 

peculiarity, that in other contracts and securities there are generally 
only two parties, or at most a third as a guarantee: whereas, on ac- 
account of the assignable and negotiable quality of a bill of exchange, 
there may be, and usually are, many more parties, severally liable for 
the due acceptance or payment of the bill. The person who makes or 
draws the bill is termed the drawer; he to whom it is addressed is, 
before acceptance, called the drawee, and after acceptance, (which may 
be made in writing or verbally, and sometimes tacitly,) the acceptor ; 
the person in whose favor it is drawn is termed the payee, and when 
he indorses the bill, the indorser; and the person to whom he transfers 
it is called the indorsee or holder; and a person accepting, or paying 
in default of acceptance or payment by the drawee, is termed acceptor 
supra protest, or payer supra protest, or for honor. A bill of exchange 
is prescribed in Louisiana in five years from maturity, The security 
of bills of exchanges is in some respects preferable to many others of a 
more formal nature, for each of the parties to a bill, by merely writing 
his name upon it, either as drawer, acceptor or indorser, thereby im- 
pliedly guarantees the payment of it, and the consideration in respect of 
which he became a party to it can rarely be inquired into. From the 
circumstance also of the exposure of the contract to the public eye, 
there is a stronger stimulus on every party to a bill to take care that it 
be duly honored; whereas punctual payment of a guarantee or bond is 
not so frequent, and consequently less to be relied on in commerce, 
where certainty is so essential to the welfare of the merchant. The 
disadvantages accompanying this security, compared with others, are 
principally, that in case of the dishonor of the bill by the person on 
whom it is drawn, the holder must strictly, and with the utmost punc- 
tuality and precision, observe certain formalities peculiarly incident to 
this security; thus he must immediately give notice of the non-accept- 
ance or non-payment to all the other parties, or he will lose the benefit 
of his security against them. The pernicious effects of a fabricated 
credit, by the undue use of accommodation bills of exchange, drawn out 
of the ordinary course of trade, have led to the ruin of many; the use 
of them where there is no real demand subsisting between the different 
parties, nor an actual fund to resort to in case of need, is injurious to 
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the public as well as to the parties concerned in the negotiation. But 
in cases where, from sudden and unexpected event, a particular branch 
of commerce may be temporarily affected, and the trader is possessed 
of, but not able to bring his commodities to a fair market in time to 
meet the payments for which he has to provide, the temporary assist- 
ance of friends, through the medium of bills of exchange, may save his 
credit and enable him to hold his goods till some fair opportunity of 
sale presents itself. 

The doctrine of bills and notes in Louisiana differs, in some respects, 
from the general commercial law on these subjects. We shall exhibit 
the laws peculiar to our State in this connection as they exist at present, 
with as much brevity as possible. In readimg our statutes, even the 
most intelligent jurist must be sagacious, if he can discover those which 
are repealed and those which are not. The repeal may be either 
express or implied. It is express when it is literally declared by a 
subsequent law. It is implied when the new law contains provisions 
contrary to, or irreconcilable with those of the former law.* Thus, 
the first act we have on bills and notes declares that the drawer of such, 
or other negotiable paper;shall never in any case whatever, be admitted 
as a witness in any civil cause brought by the holder against any of the 
indorsers for the amount. This is the statute of 1823. Bya decision 
of our Supreme Court it is adjudged that the general rules of evidence 
established by the Civil Code must be considered as applicable to all 
contracts whatsoever. From these rules the Court deduced the fact, that 
as the Civil Code isa posterior law, it having been promulgated anew, 
with amendments, in 1825, and as the provisions thereof are contrary 
to the act of 1823, the drawer of negotiable paper can be a witness 
against indorsers.t This being premised, in order to show the com- 
plexity of our laws upon this important branch of jurisprudence, we 
proeeed to cull the wheat from the chaff of dead statutes. 

Legal interest with us is five per centum; and on discounts by 
banks according to their charters,{ conventional interest is eight per 
cent:—over that a forfeiture of the entire interest so contracted. If 
more is paid it may be recovered back by suit within twelve months of 
the time of payment.|| A contract tainted with usury is voidable only 
as to the usurious interest, and valid as to the principal.§ Compound 
interest is not allowed.4| Bills of exchange and promissory notes pay- 
able in this State bear interest only from day of protest or from judicial 


1 


demand, unless otherwise stipulated on the face of negotiable paper.** 





* Civil Code, Art. 23. + Waters y. Petrovic & Blanchard, 19 L. R. 584. 
t C. C. 2895: Bank of Louisiana v. Sterling etal. 2L. R. 62. {| Act of 1844. 
§ Walden v. City Bank, 2 Rob. 165. 1 Hyde v. Brown, 5 L. R. 33. 


Act of 1821: McGuire v. Mead, 9 L. R. 314. 
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Planters or other individuals, who have no domicil in New Orleans, nor 
in any other place in this State where banks are established may elect a 
domicil in such place for the payment of all notes which they might 
subscribe in favor of any bank of this State. ‘The banking house 
elected to be expressed in the body of the note. The demand, protest 
and notice are to be made at the elected domicil, and all proceedings 
and executions relative to the recovery of the amount of said notes may 
be made against drawers and indorsers at the domicil agreed upon 
before a court of said domicil. This privilege of suit at the place 
elected (wherever the debtor resides) is only given to banks by whom 
the notes are really owned; the intention of the Legislature being 
merely to establish a particular privilege in favor of the banks which 
may actuate them in lending their funds for the encouragement of agri- 
culture.* 

Notaries and parish judgest being bound to record all protests made 
by them, with mention of the notices given to the drawers or endorsers 
of the same, and their names, date and manner of service, this declara- 
tion duly recorded under the signature of the notary and two witnesses, 
or a certified copy thereof, is received in all our courts as full proof of 
said notices, and all the matters therein stated.t Notaries may employ 
deputies to assist them in making protests and in the delivery of notices 
of protest.|| In default of notaries, in the country justices of the peace 
may make protests, in the presence of two witnesses residing in the 
parish, and who shall certify and subscribe the same as witnesses. 

When notes are indorsed for the benefit of the drawer, and that fact 
is mentioned in the note, if they are discounted by banks or individuals, 
or any money is obtained in consideration thereof, the indorsers are 
bound to the bearers just as much as if the said notes had been negoti- 
ated for their own account and benefit.4] 

Bills of exchange, or other obligations for the payment of money, 
are not received as evidence of debt when the whole sum of dollars 
stated therein is expressed entirely in figures, unless proof is offered 
that the obligation was given for the sum expressed to be due or paya- 
ble.** 

The rate of damages allowed upon the usual protest for non- 
acceptance or non-payment of bills drawn or negotiated in this State, is 
as follows: on all bills drawn on and payable in foreign countries, ten 
per cent. upon the principal sum specified in the bill: on all bills drawn 
on and payable in any other State of the Union, five per cent. Such 





* Act of 1818. + The new Constitution has abolished the Parish Courts, 
the judges of which were ex officio. notaries, out of the parishes of Orleans and 
Jefferson. t Acts of 1821 and 1827. {| Act of 1844, § Act of 1823. 

" Act of 1821, ** Act of 1825, 
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damages are in lieu of interest, charges of protest, and all other chargé 
incurred previous to, and at the time of giving notice of non-acceptance 
or non-payment; but interest may be recovered upon the aggregate 
amount of the principal sum specified in such bill, and damages from 
time of notice of protest. Where the contents of such bill are expressed 
in the money of the United States, the amount and damages are ascer- 
tained without reference to the rate of exchange existing between this 
State and the place upon which the bill has been drawn at the time of 
notice :—otherwise if the contents of the bill be in the currency of any 
foreign country; though if a value on that foreign currency is fixed by 
Congress, that value prevails.* 

Our days of public rest are: the first of January, the 8th of January, 
the twenty-second of February, the fourth of July, the twenty-fifth of 
December, Sundays and good Friday. All bills or notes are due and 
payable on the second day of grace on these days; and on the first day 
of grace when both the second and third are days of rest, for instance 
the fourth and fifth of July of the present year. In computing the 
delay allowed for giving notice, those days are not to be counted; and 
if the day or two days next succeeding the protest are days of rest, then 
the day following shall be computed as the first day after the protest.t 

Whenever the drawer, acceptor or indorser does not reside in the 
town where the protest is made, the notary must put into the nearest 
post office where the protest is made his notice of protest, addressed to 
the party notified at his domicil. If the domicil is unknown to the 
notary, and whenever after using all due diligence to obtain the neces- 
sary information thereon, the residence shall not be found, the notary 
must then put the notice into the nearest office addressed to the drawer, 
acceptor, indorser or others, at the place where the bill or note was 
drawn.{ 





* Act of 1838. + Act of 1838. t Act of 1827. 
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Art. VIL—AMERICAN LAKE COMMERCE. 


Tue immense value of this branch of our industry has not been 
generally understood and appreciated. It is common enough for us at 
the South and West to dwell with enthusiasm upon the growing great- 
ness of the Mississippi trade, and speculate upon the possibility of its 
almost indefinite extension. We forget that for inland commerce the 
Mississippi has at least one rival, and that the position occupied by the 
great father of rivers in relation to the wide western domain, is pre- 
cisely that which the continuous chain of lakes on the northern frontier 
occupies in relation to the greatly important country bordering upon 
them. We were never more forcibly impressed with the fact, than we 
were on examining a statistical paper which appeared a few weeks ago 
in the columns of the National Intelligencer; and although we do not 
at all agree with its author in many of his speculations, we cannot 
but think that his facts would be deeply interesting to our readers. We 
shall therefore, in the present article, make an exposition of the impor- 
tance and value of the Lake trade, basing ourselves upon the paper in 
question, and such other sources of information as may be within our 
reach. 

Connecting the waters of the Ohio and the Illinois rivers with Erie 
and Michigan, and connecting the different lakes with the city of New 
York, a system of works has been constructed and is in progress, 
which, taken together, are valued at nearly fifty million of dollars. To 


warrant this enormous expenditure, we have the following statistics of 


trade in the principal cities of the lake country. 

Cuicaco, Llinois—Lake Michigan.—This rapidly growing city 
exported in 1840 $228,635, and imported $562,106; and four years 
afterwards had so far swelled its trade as to furnish $1,008,207 in 
exports, and require nearly $1,500,000 in imports. Its tonnage in 
1843 was 117,000 tons. Its population, from 4,470 in 1840, had 
increased in 1845 over three hundred per cent! Wheat exported in 
1844, nearly one million of bushels. 

Micuicgan Crry, Indiana—lIn eight years, the export trade of 
Michigan City had made the astonishing increase of $262,687 from 
$15,000. In 1833 it amounted to the latter sum, in 1841 to the former. 
The imports in the same time increased from $100,000 to $398,762. 

Detroit aNp Micurtimackinac, Mich—The former of these 
places had in 1844, 14,901 tons, and the latter about 500 tons shipping. 

Sanpusky, Mitan anp Huron, Ohio,—Tonnage, Exports and 
Imports. 
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Tonnage. Exports. Imports. 
Sandusky, 1844, 2407 tons. $813,838 
ws 1843, “ 535,200 wheat & flour 
Milan & Huron 1843, 2371 “ 825,098 $634,711 
CLevELAND, Ohio.—In 1843 the exports of Cleveland were 


stated as amounting to $5,502,108, and the imports to $5,591,651. 
During the same year the lake commerce of the city was valued at 
$11,000,000 ; and in the following year the receipts of flour by the 
Ohio canal alone reached about three and a half million of bushels, 
and the tonnage of the place was estimated at 14,196 tons. Cleveland 
furnished to Canada in 1842 $961,954 in wheat and flour, and increased 
in population about sixty per cent. for the five years preceding 1845. 
The number of arrivals, including steamboats, for 1844, was reported as 
2,761, the departures 2,767, of which 224 were from, and 226 to 
Canada. 

Osweco, New York.—Thirty-seven thousand tons of merchandise 
arrived at this port for re-shipment for the East in 1844. Its native 
tonnage at that period was 9,387 tons. Its population increased fifty 
per cent. from 1840 to 1844, and was at the last estimate nearly 7,000. 

Burrato, N. Y.—224,543 tons of merchandise were deposited here 
in 1844, for re-shipment by the canals to other sections of the country. 
Nearly two-thirds of this amount consisted of agricultural products. 
During the whole of 1844, the arrivals at the Hudson from Buffalo 
and Black Rock were, in wheat and flour, 160,179 tons; and from the 
opening of navigation in that year to the 22d of July, the value of goods 
arriving at these places and re-shipped was $6,124,794. The popula- 
tion of Buffalo in 1845 was 28,346, having increased fifty per cent. in 
little more than four years. 

The export of wheat in 1843, from Cleveland, Detroit, Sandusky, 
and Chicago, was 1,894,943 bushels in addition to 812,903 barrels of 
flour, equalling in amount 5,959,457 bushels, and in value $4,500,000. 


In 1336, Export of Lakes,.......-..-- $ 2,324,248 
ss Import o:  phenboweaall 14,137,026 
$16,461,274 
In 1841, Export of Lakes,......--.--- $32,432,581 
“ Import i -< aalip diene 33,483,441 
$65,916,022 
In 1843, Exports and Imports estimated,...-----...- $ 100,000,000 


Ohio produced, in 1844, nearly 16,000,000 bushels wheat, but three- 
fifths of the crop made in that State in 1842, and yet Ohio exported, in 
1844, about 8,000,000 bushels, nearly one half going by way of the 
Lakes. The surplus produce of wheat in Illinois will be 6,000,000 
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bushels, and the whole yield of Michigan about 7,000,000 bushels the 
present year. 

The whole value of lake commerce, for the year 1843, was set down 
at $100,000,000 as before stated, and the gain in the last two years is 
thought to average ten per cent. per annum. 

The number of vessels built and put into commission upon Lake 
Erie for the last year was forty-eight, of the total 10,207 tonnage, and 
at a cost of $659,000. Between Buffalo and Chicago, since 1841, 
thirty-one steamers, eight propellers, and one hundred and forty sail 
vessels were constructed. The total cost of this fleet was $1,880,000, 
and tonnage 30,802. On Lake Ontario fifteen vessels were built of 
3787 tons capacity. At the present moment the trade of the lakes 





requires— 

I EE CERT 21,500 tons. $1,500,000 
NS ee 6,000 “ 350,000 
ED" dna cn tisgiianeibnctenmniions ears 10,000 “ 
ETI TO COATT A ES 42,000 * 2,220,000 


“It may be mentioned here,” says our authority, “as a circumstance 
closely connected with the lake commerce, that a vessel of 350 tons 
burden can pass through the Welland canal, and take in a load at the 
wharf at Chicago, which need not be handled again until it arrives at 
Liverpool.” 

But a single steamer was to be found on the lakes in 1819. Eight 
years after witnessed the introduction of steam upon lake Michigan. 
In 1840 the number of steamers on all the lakes was forty-eight; and 
in 1841 there were two hundred and fifty sail vessels on these waters, 
costing $1,250,000, and earning for the year $750,000. The total 
profits of navigation on the lakes for that year were $1,517,132 27, 
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Arr. VIIL—LOUISIANA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Ow the fifth of January last, the annual fair of this State institution 
was held at Baton Rouge. We have been presented with a pamphlet 
containing a full report of its proceedings, together with the address 
delivered by 'l’. B. Thorpe, Esq., of this city. The paper in addition 
embraces a variety of notes, agricultural and statistical, in illustration of 
the address, and an enumeration of the awards and premiums which 
were rendered to competitors. 

It cannot but be gratifying to every well-wisher of the State, to mark 
the rapid progress which has been evinced in almost every department 
of it within the past few years. In legislation, in domestic and indus- 
trial concerns, in intelligence and enterprise, is exhibited that new 
and better spirit which has been exerting so large an influence. We 
scarcely know where to put our finger upon a point which has remained 
altogether without improvement. 

If we take the State at large, the new constitution is as a great char- 
ter, the terms of which have been inserted after the most solemn and 
deliberate counsels of the representatives of the people, and adopted by 
the people themselves almost with acclamation. A charter based upon 
high and enlightened principles, and however defective, like every 
other human instrument, in some of its parts, yet perfect as a whole, 
and losing nothing by a contrast with the best efforts of legislation in 
the present age. 

If we take the capital of the State, we shall find it increasing in trade 
and population and in wealth. We shall find a system of public 
education adopted which will throw light and knowledge within the 
reach of the children of destitution and sorrow, and at the same 
time, by its high schools, lyceums, literary and philosophical societies, 
universities and colleges, rear up citizens worthy of the republic, and 
capable of fulfilling their high parts in wielding its destinies. 

We may go beyond these points, and mark the changes in the indus- 
trial and economical concerns of the State, and here we are presented 
in the Fair of the Louisiana Institute with a subject worthy of our 
deliberate attention and comment. It is through the agency of associa- 
tions like these that reform, sound, vigorous and healthy, is ever carried 
out. The intellectual, moral and practical elements of a people are 
there brought together and made available for purposes of general 
interest and advantage. Mind is brought into collision with mind, 
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emulation is excited, and in the generous rivalries of the occasion, the 
best fruits in the arts and sciences result. 

In Europe there is a general understanding and appreciation of this 
fact. It is but a short time since that we read a description of the 
magnificent achievements in French arts, agriculture and manufactures, 
as they were exhibited to thousands and hundreds of thousands in 
the splendors of a Parisian fair. Genius seemed to vie with itself 
in producing miracles of skill and beauty; and wealth and rank smiled 
upon the exhibition and showered down golden rewards upon the com- 
petitors for favor. What may not be hoped from the introduction 
of institutions of this kind into the different States of a republic whose 
inhabitants have been so famed for the fruitfulness of their genius and 
enterprise? We have seen the effects already in the New England 
States and in the great empire of New York, where the Fair of the 
American Institute alone attracted two hundred and fifty thousand visit- 
ors; and when these concentrations of skill and ingenuity shall become 
general in every section of our country, nothing will be wanting to 
advance us as a nation to the very highest rank. 

But we return to the Louisiana Fair. The address of Mr. Thorpe 
exhibited a finely ordered fancy, a good head and a better heart. The 
eulogium which he pronounces upon the homestead and its fireside 
joys will awake a response in every bosom; and the passages of true, 
glowing and burning patriotism, which take as it were possession of 
the orator and his hearers, are to us among the highest merits of the 
production. 


With the practical departments of this address, we are from the nature 
of our work more concerned at the present moment, than with its style 
or its rhetoric; and we shall make such extracts from it as will exhibit 
the history and progress of the association. 


“ What must be done by this Society, must and will be. Here we 
may look for the true standard of our State’s intelligence. Just so long 
as it languishes, we may rest assured our internal resources are 
neglected; our agricultural interests indifferently conducted. If we 
examine into the expense and care bestowed in other countries upon 
associations like this, we shall see fully illustrated our own wants. To 
England, whither we may go for an example in this matter at least, we 
find the nobility and gentry prominent in their support. They under- 
stand the true source of wealth, and make agriculture, as mathematics, 
an exact science. They spend their thousands upon the analysis of 
soils, and the producing characters of earths; and the result is, that 
Great Britain commands the wealth, and through it, the ascendancy of 
power in the Eastern world.” 


In relation to the agricultural capacities of Louisiana, Mr. Thorpe 
continues :-— 
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“Tt is no poetry, fellow-citizens, to say, that we may have in our 
fields the luxurious products of the tropics, and the sturdier ones of the 
temperate zone. Tobacco,* of the choicest flavor, rivaling the product 
of Cuba, has been raised in most profitable abundance upon our sterile 
lands, and needs but little capital and well directed industry, to add a 
new staple to the products of our State. Wheat for our own use could 
be grown upon our broken lands, that would rival the rice that should 
lift its submerged head from our miscalled “swamps.” The sugar 
cane, and the corn, rival in richness of vegetation and in the yield of 
their wealth. The orange mingles the perfume of its bridal blossoms 
with the sweet and variegated ones of the apple;.and the ripening 
fruits of both can tempt the taste, and please the eye, while perfecting 
side by side.t The indigenous silk worm weaves its web over our 
trees, and the native mulberry beautifies our landscape with its trem- 
bling leaves. The wild grape and muscadine, in their convolving 
grasp, crush the forest trees on which they climb for support, make the 
air fragrant with their breath, and Joad the earth with their fruit. The 
wild indigo and the wild hemp, fill the corners of our fences, and choke 
up the drains we make through our fields} Yet all these wise coun- 
sels of nature, these beautiful and benevolent hints of Providence are 
disregarded. We go abroad to supply the wants that should be grati- 
fied in abundance and with little cost at home. We build up the West 
in purchasing its hemp, and its staples. We build up the North in 
consuming its wheat and its fruits. We send millions abroad for wines 
and silks. We make comparatively all cotton, and will not indulge our 
pleading soil with the production of fruits, of hemp, of silk, of wine, 
dividing labor, and thus enriching our State by new enterprises, that 
rield abundant wealth, and make us, as we should be, independent and 
aca within ourselves. 





* One-fourth of an acre of sterile land in East Feliciana, produced this last 
year the following amount of Tobacco :—On the 13th of November 400 pounds 
were gathered, that sold readily at 50 cents per pound. This tobacco was pro- 
nounced by cigar makers in New Orleans, to be superior to the Havana tobacco 
for wrappers, and many competent judges affirm, that for smoking, no tobacco 
can be better. One of the advantages offered by this Louisiana tobacco as 
wrappers, is in the extreme delicacy of the ribs of the leaf, which are scarcely 
perceptible on the cigar, and allows the wrapper to fit nicely without fold or 
wrinkle, It is beautifully colored, and more handsomely spotted than the best 
Vuelté tobacco. The leaves too are very large, and thus well suited for the 
manufacture of the large varieties of cigars. This tobacco was raised from 
seed got from Cuba, and called the Turkish or Latakiah tobacco. 

+ Within a few years, fruits of the most delicious quality have been raised in 
Louisiana, apples, pears, and peaches superior to those of New Jersey. The 
capacity of our State to raise the grape needs no argument; nature has written 
its capacity upon our forests. No country in the world is more favorable to the 
cultivation of the grape than Attakapas, or Opelousas. Judge Bry, of Monroe, 
and Mr. Wartell, of Opelousas, have devoted their attention to the culture of 
the grape with eminent success, and have proved that the grape can be raised 
to any extent, and in the most profitable manner for the making of wine. 

t Previous to our Revolutionary war, the British Government encouraged the 
cultivation of indigo in the colonies which now constitute part of the Southern 
States of this Union; and, at the commencement of that war, more than half 
her supply of that important article of trade was produced thence. 
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We have always thought that too much was made out of the absentee- F 
ism as it may be called, during the summer months, of our southern citi- cl 
zens and planters. We doubt not that some improvidence and evil is con- ‘ 
nected with the system; but the good effects are sufficiently numerous, - 
we have thought to counteract them. The mind and heart cre both n 
improved by travel. The views of the individual are expanded, and n 
he is made to love his whole country by a familiarity with all its parts. 

‘These are the influences which hind every member of a great republic : 
together, and when the occasion comes which witnesses no more these 
kindly interchanges between the sections of our Union, it will be but 
another step in the progress to fashion them into different and inde- 
pendent nations. Mr. Thorpe, however, thinks otherwise. | 


“Why is it, that our planters will consent to the inconveniences of 
crowded hotels, of ill-bred menials, of uncongenial society, and princely 
expenditure? Is it because we have no sunshine or flowers equal to 
the sterile North? Is it because we have no springs of chalybeate 
waters, or invigorating breezes from the open sea? No! We live in 
the land of flowers. ‘The Spaniard, as the first white man that pressed 
our shores, proclaimed our country Florida. A hundred mineral 
waters, devoted to health, unnoticed, gurgle through our piney woeds, 
equal in value to those of Ballston or Saratoga; and the romantic 
shores of Biloxi and the fairy islands of our Mexican Gulf, reveal 
uf charms for our acceptance more worthy than can be those Nahant or 
(! Rockaway.” 

We now pass from the address to other parts of the pamphlet. By 
the report of the committee on agriculture, it appears that premiums 
for the best samples of sugar were awarded to Messrs. Packwood, 
Packwood & Benjamin, and Verloin Degruy; those from Packwood 
& Benjamin were for toaf sugar, made directly from the cane juice. 
The committee from these specimens report the following facts: — 

ist. In Rillieux’s patent no shade of coloring matter is developed from 
the beginning tothe end. 2d. The quantity of Molasses which was 
customarily sixty gallons per hogshead of sugar, is reduced to fifteen 
gallons, the surplus is represented by an equivalent weight of sugar. 
3d. This apparatus may be worked by the hands on the plantation 
without any experienced sugar maker. 4th. The economy of fuel is 
such that the bagasse is more than sufficient to make the crop. 

We give the conclusion of the committee’s report, so far as it is 
applicable to the great changes which have been going on in the State 
for the past year, in the cultivation and manufacture of sugar. 





“We have heard something said in very laudatory terms of a new 
process of clarifying the cane juice, from the honorable F. Garcia, of 
St. John the Baptist, jointly with Bertrand, apothecary of New Orleans. 
We report this only as a rumor, for the above gentlemen did not think 
proper to explain their process, or make an exhibition of it at the State 
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Fair. We will say the same also in relation to Debreton’s mode of 
clarifying the cane juice. In conclusion, we feel we are bound to add, 
that planters must guard themselves against any system that includes 
secret clarifying agents, and be wary of making use of sugar of lead or 
sulphate of zinc, which are poisons endangering the public health, and 
not being necessary to produce the best quality of sugar, there can be 
no apology for their use. 

“During the past season there were several att: mpts to introduce 
new machinery. Amongst them were several vacuum pans, one put 
upon Mr. Maunse! White’s plantation, in Plaquemine, but which was 
not ready in time. ‘hese delays have endangered a great part of his 
crop. Another vacuum pan, on Judge Butler’s plantation at Grand 
Caillou, has given sugar of a very large grain; but the owner did not 
use it for his whole crop, and made only a few hogsheads of sugar with 
it, for reasons which we are unableto assign. At ‘Thomas A. Morgan’s, 
of Plaquemine, (the first planter who ever boiled syrup by vacuum pans 
in this State,) trials have been made to concentrate the cane juice up to 
25 degrees by steam. He has set up three open steam kettles and a 
new vacuum pan for that purpose, at an expense of about $8,000, and 
we regret to say that a planter of such enterprise did not succeed in 
his expectation. 

“Several open steam pans of Mape’s construction, and from Still- 
man’s Works, have been used. ‘These pans work well, but it remains 
difficult to décide if they present any advantage over the common 
worms, which are cheaper and easier to be kept in good order. 

“The honorable Judge P. A. Rost, in his oration delivered on the 
13th of May last, mentioned a new apparatus embracing all that had 
been found valuable in the others, then im course of construction b 
Stillman & Co., of the Novelty Iron Works, New York, for Mr. Val. 
cour Aime, of St. James. We regret to say that the trial of this enter- 
prising gentleman, and of which so great a profit was expected for our 
country, has been unsuccessful. Let us hope that with the alteration 
which he contemplates at present, he will succeed in taking in his next 
crop. We are informed that he has expended this year $22,000, for 
an apparatus to make eighteen hogsheads a day, and that the contract 
for the new alterations proposed amounts to $8,000. Rarely do we 
find a planter ready to go into such expensive trials for the welfare of 
the community ; and we do not hesitate to give him all the encourage- 
ment on behalf of our Association, but at the same time let this example 
remain as a striking warning to our planters. Is it to their interest to 
make such trials, always costly, often ruinous? We do not recom- 
mend such pursuit. Here is the case of a planter known in the entire 
State, for his practical knowledge, and who may be ranked amongst the 
most talented men of our community, expending $30,000, and being 
yet uncertain of the result. Is it prudent to follow the same course,— 
shall we run the chance of losing large advances, besides a part of otr 
crop? In our opinion the planters are to be governed by other rules: 
they, we believe, must adopt what has already been tried, and nothing 
but what has been proved unquestionably successful. 

“We congratulate our country on the spirit of enterprise which pre- 
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vails. The competition evinced in the improvement of the manufacture 
of sugar, shows energetic feelings amongst our planters; and if on one 
hand we recommend prudence, let us also encourage a spirit which 
will turn to the benefit of the community, and will prove more and 
more economical and profitable to the great staple of Louisiana.” 


The committee on the fine arts made the following awards, which, 
for the sake of stimulating like efforts in the future, are deserving of 
enumeration :— 


To James Maguire, of New Orleans, for the most perfect specimens 
of Daguerreotype portraits, the first premium. 

To J. V. Childs, of New Orleans, for specimens of copper-plate, the 
first premium. 

To J. Manouvrier and Perez Snell, of New Orleans, for the finest 
specimens of lithographic engravings, a first premium. 

To Mr. La Tourette, for the finest specimens of maps, particularly 
for the most recent and perfect map of Louisiana, a first premium. 

Miss Mary J. A. Matthews, for the finest specimen of worsted work, 
representing bouquets of flowers, the first premium. 

Mrs. Elmira Stevens, for a basket of the same description of work, 
second premium. 

Mrs. Livingston, of New Orleans, for needle work representing two 
embroidered pictures of water spaniels in the act of fetching, and one, 
wrought in the same manner, of Napoleon crossing the Alps, were 
admired by all, and obtained for the fair artist premiums for each. 


For mechanical inventions the following awards were made :— 


The committee award to B. M. Norman, New Orleans, for one Royal 
Ledger Russia, one Royal Journal, three half cap bound, manufactured 
by him, the first premium. 

Also, for specimens of sealing wax, of wafers, ink, and letter press, 
etc., first premium. 

To P. Snell, New Orleans, for a convex and concave spherical rest, 
of his own invention for turning convex or concave spheres, either of 
wood, glass, metal or precious stones, a first premium. 

To A. M. Reeder, Baton Rouge, for three fine saddles of great dura- 
bility and workmanship, tastefully made, and possessing every quality 
of the finest saddles, the first premium. 

To Thomas Durall, aged 14 years, for a bridle, a certificate. 

Dr. Claggett, Baton Rouge, fine specimens of full sets of teeth, set 
in porcelain and in gold. 

Dr. O. Whiting, Baton Rouge, same. 

Dr. J. 'T. Beauregard, remarkable fine specimens of the various 
mechanical operations on the teeth, etc., etc. 

To Dr. James Pearson, dentist, No. 8 Baronne st. near Canal st., 
New Orleans, for a complete set of porcelain teeth, with gums repre- 
senting the natural color, manufactured by him, the first premium. 

Also, for specimens of forceps, made after patterns furnished by him, 
the first premium. 

Stock and dies and screw taps made by P. Snell, a premium. 
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The committee on agricultural products exhibited the following table 
of premiums :— 


To Messrs. Packwood & Benjamin, for loaf sugar, Mr. Rillieux’s 
patent process, first premium. 

To Mr. Packwood, for the best rough sugar, also made by Rillieux’s 
patent process, first premium. 

To Verloin Degruy, they also award a premium, and taking the 
cheapness and simplicity of Mr. Degruy’s process by Mr. Rilliewx’s 
vacuum pan into consideration, are of opinion that it equals Mr. Pack- 
woods. 

Mr. Combs also presented a sample of fine sugar, raised on the high- 
lands, and made by the ordinary process. 

D. F. Miller, Concordia parish, and Mr. Abbey, Yazoo city, both 
presented samples of Mastodon cotton, equal in quality. Mr. Miller 
being of the State, received the first premium. 

Henry Lawrence, Esq. presented a sample of Sea Island cotton, supe- 
rior to any ever exhibited before this Association, and received a certifi- 
cate to that effect; but in consequence of the small quantity raised, and its 
having been picked from the seed by hand, the committee feel bound to 
award the first premium to J. H. 1. Unberhagen, he presenting two 
bales of very superior quality ginned on the ordinary process. 

To James Carpenter, of East Feliciana, for a specimen of Latakiah 
leaf tobacco, a very superior article, was awarded a premium; and a 
specimen of Havana leaf, grown by Mr. Unberhagen, near Bayou 
Sara, was favorably noticed by the committee, it being pronounced supe- 
rior to that of Mr. Carpenter in color; and the opinion being expressed 
that if the same care had been observed in handling it, that it would 
have been equal in every other respect. ‘To Mr. Unberhagen second 
premium. Accompanying each of these specimens were samples of 
cigars made from the leaf, which were puffed by lovers of the weed 
with great gusto. 

There is published in the proceedings of the Fair, a letter received 
from Mr. R. Abbey on the subject of Mastodon cotton, which is now 
attracting so much attention among us. Wemake a short extract from 
the letter, as our space at present will admit of no more:— 


“ The high character which this cotton has obtained in the short time 
it has been in the country, will perhaps be regarded as a sufficient 
apology for me as its original proprietor to invite the attention of your 
Association, and thus introduce to the public a very few brief facts in 
relation to it. The name Masropon, was given to it by myself—its 
nativity I have never learned. All I know in relation to its origin is, 
that a traveler in the interior of Mexico, about five years since, pur- 
chased four seed at a high price and brought them to this country. It 
has been grown now four years by myself. Last year, about twenty or 
thirty other persons cultivated small quantities in Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana. 

“T have endeavored, as far as practicable, to obtain the views and 
opinions of others, who have cultivated the Mastodon, to compare with 


my own experience; and [ have the satisfaction to state, as the best. 
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information I am able to concentrate, that the product of the Mastodon, 
on either the river bottoms or uplands, is greater than that of the com- 
mon Mexican cotton of the country, and that in many respects it is a 
much more certain crop. 

“The picking of the Mastodon is somewhat better than our common 
cotton, the bolls being about double the size. It hangs in the bol] 
slightly tighte sr than our other cotton, which _ vents it from falling out 
in the field, but stil! only so tight as to make but, perhaps, a barely per- 
ceptible difference in the pic kin; v. It gins a little harder than the com- 
mon cotton. Upon the whole, the Mastodon is the easiest to raise and 
prepare for market, pound for pound. 

“In regard to the mode of cultivating the Mastodon, I will observe, 
that I make no difference between it and the common cotton. I give it 
the same distance and the same cultivation. The ein for the Mastodon 
should have wider grates than common, in consequence of its great 
length and staple. Or if the common gir be used, it should be run 
slow, or it will cut the fibres. ‘The Mastodon cannot, I think, be ginned 
on the roller gin, as some purchasers and cotton brokers have sug- 
gested, in consequence of its strong adherence to the seed. 

“Upon the subject of the value and quality of the Mastodon cotton 
in market, it would not become me to offer any views of my own, for 
the opinion of others, much better qualified to judge, are within your 
reach; I will barely observe, that the general length of the staple is 
about two inches, and it is regarded in New Orleans as being of a 
remarkable strength and firmness. My own present crop is the first 
and only crop of Mastodon ever raised in the United States; a part of 
this was sold a few weeks since in New Orleans by Messrs. Buckner 
& Stanton, at 16 cents round. Other little parcels have been sold at 
various prices, ranging as low as 12} cents. These cottons, so far as | 
know or am able to learn, were all handled in the common rough man- 
ner, without any special pains taken. My own I can aver, was both 
picked and ginned very roughly. It is believed, moreover, that in 
consequence of the sud len and unexpected introduction of small lots of 
long staple into the New Orleans market, where short staple alone has 
been hitherto looked for and purchased, the Mastodon has not, as yet, 
been able to assume a fair position in the market and command the price 
it was really entitled to. Next year, it is presumed, it will establish for 
itself a market in New Orleans.” 
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Arr. IX.—COMMERCIAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


A HOLDER OF A BILL OF 





OF IN THE 





HANDS OF 





LEGAL IMPORT OF A BILL LADING 





EXCHANGE. 


Commercial Court of Louisiana.—Jacob Little & Co. v. R. D Bloss- 
man and F. De Tastet. 

A special jury of merchants was impanneled in the city of New 
Orleans within the past month, for the trial of this important and intri- 
cate case. ‘The facts as they came out in evidence, and the arguments 
of counsel, were furnished us in the columns of the New Orleans 
Bulletin. 

It appears that Firmin de Tastet & Co., merchants of London, sent 
orders to R. D. Blossman, of this city, in the fall of 1843, to purchase 
for their account twenty-five hundred bales of cotton, and directing the 
latter to forward to them the shipping documents, upon the receipt of 
which the bills of exchange would be duly honored. Mr. Blossman 
executed the order, drew his bills at sixty days sight, which he sold to 
Robb & Hoge, and at their request delivered to them the bills of lading, 
which were made to “order.” Nothing appears to have been said at 
the time of the negotiation with Robb & Hoge, as to the motives of the 
parties in giving the bills of lading to the purchasers of the bills of 
exchange. Robb & Hoge transmitted to New York, for sale, the bills 
of exchange, accompanied by the bills of lading; and Jacob Little & 
Co. purchased the bills, and transmitted them to the Barings, at 
London, for collection. 

On the presentation of the bills of exchange to the drawees, F. de 
Tastet & Co., they accepted the bills, and asked the Barings for the bills 
of lading. This was refused, and the Barings declared that they would 
hold the bills of lading as security for the payment of the bills of 
exchange, until the maturity of the latter; offering, however, to allow 
De Tastet & Co. to discount their acceptances at the current market 
rate. De T'astet refused these terms; struck off their names from the 
acceptances; returned the bills of exchange to the Barings, with the 
acceptance cancelled, and the bills were dishonored, and notice for- 
warded to Blossman, the drawer. The Barings kept the cotton on hand 
till the fall of 1845, when it was sold for a sum of about $25,000 less 
than the amount of the bills. In the meantime the present suit had been 
instituted against Blossman, as drawer of the bills of exchange, and a 
verdict claimed against him for $25,000, being the balance due on the 
bills, afier crediting the amount of the sales of the cotton 
22 
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On these facts the following question arose:—When a bill of lading 
accompanies a bill of exchange, payable at any number of days after 
sight, is the bill of lading a security to the holder of the bill of exchange, 
only that it shall be accepted: or is it a security both for acceptance and 
payment ? 

The plaintiffs contended that the bill of lading was: in the place of 
an endorsement: that it was a security for payment as well as for 
acceptance: that being attached to the bill of exchange, no one could 
detach it: that whoever rightfully held the bill of exchange, had a right 
to hold on to the bill of lading, and that if De Tastet & Co. wanted the 
bill of lading immediately, they could only get it by obtaining the bill 
of exchange, that is, by cashing the latter. 

For the defence it was contended, that the bill of exchange and bill 
of lading formed together one contract, the terms of which were evident 
on their very face: that these documents proved to any person buying 
the bills, that a credit had been given for the merchandise mentioned in 
the bill of lading, because if no credit had been intended the bills of 
exchange would have been drawn at sight, and not at sixty days after 
sight: that the merchandise being bought on credit must be delivered 
before payment: that to call on the party for immediate payment was a 
change of his contract which could not be imposed on him against his 
consent: that whenever a credit is given, the party entitled to it cannot 
be deprived of it unless a change in his circumstances put the other 
party in imminent danger of losing his property: that if De Tastet & 
Co. had become insolvent, or if their credit had been impaired, the 
Barings might, as a measure of prudence, hold on to the bills of lading 
as their security: but then they must be considered as waiving accept- 
ance: that it was against all reason and mercantile usage to call on a 
house to give its acceptances for goods that were not delivered to them: 
that if a house under such circumstances were to accede to such a 
demand, the holder of the bills, if dishonest, might sell the property and 
acceptances both, and that it could never be the law or understanding of 
parties that one mercantile house should throw itself so completely into 
the power of another. 

The case was argued by Mr. Jacob Barker for the plaintiff, and 
Messrs. Benjamin and Micou for defendants. The verdict was for 
defendants. 
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SOUTHERN AND WESTERN COMMERCE, STATISTICS, AGRICULTURE, &e. 


. 
NEW ORLEANS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


We publish below a list of the Officers for the present year, of the New 
Orleans Chamber of Commerce, together with the Tariff of Charges, etc., agreed 
upon and adopted by the Chamber several years ago, which, notwithstanding 
different attempts at change in some particulars, remains yet in full effect. 


Officers. 
S. J. Perers, President. W. L. Hopes, Second Vice President. 
Jas. Dick, First Vice President. Cuas. Brices, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Committee of Appeals. 


W. H. Avery, J. H. Ermer, 
H. F. McKenna, W. C. Myuye, 
W. Mure, W. Bogart. 
General Tariff of Commissions, applicable to Foreign, Northern, and Western 
J business. 
On sales of sugar, molasses, cotton, tobacco and lead,...............c000: -per cent 24 
Be Gihaw predane on wmewcbehe i ya's ss 6s sis cise oc coc ccsciccdi ccacescossnondbeneseeste Mee 
Guarantee of do., if not exceeding 6 months,........... cc... ccecscececscececsevecseees - 23 
And for each month additional over 6,..............ccccccccscceccccscecececs so gata L 
Purchase and shipment of merchandise or produce,............0..e.eecee0eeee abenited .- 2 
Sales and purchase of stocks or bullion,.................csccccecssseesecssoscssscccssseee I 
Collecting and remitting dividend,....... ......0....ceccscccrscsrscsvesscosesssosasecessaes 1 
RENE MUNROE GE IG 0 5656650085: sapnicv ects s aecaceadecnesnquses oes Meeaaemsewie 23 
RED OS GUPMTIOOD), 6. 5 « 0icnes cscs encces sector sesedechenessantedionesstuseeneienl 2h 
Purchasing do. GO. dencvvisssesisecstusscdunscdeisdettesesebibstansebeannene 5 
Rs, sntepsovonvecinewecess sssssarbcwoevertinsialieseisuabege on, Oe of 5 
Collecting freights,.............. dinitninineeweianeteeditieidntedenm ade cade eoncehd: ae 
ONES GIG IS DUINONIIIIN occ onc ocevesseddewadervumettiecdedes Discs ese vonpee San 
Et‘scting marine insurance where the premium does not exceed 10 per cent on 
eNOS See 5.2... tesco uae cdascscedberdateessbcauaedussapdetecenbags Jitiniees 4 
If the premium exceeds 10 per cent., then on the amount of premium,....... <n ae 
Adjusting and collecting insurance, or other claims without litigation,............ 23 
NNN 0.5. oie 3 ans 0 sedis dU cas< co's ove ssabdvcy PastGes Sipese Nassua a eelatm cas bial 7s 
Purchasing and remitting drafts, or receiving and paying money on which no 
other commission has been charged,.........+.0...eeeeeeseeeeeeeensens wibhipdasieeite 1 
If the bills remitted are guaranteed,.............++ ese sposevmakesainndbngg taimee oo 93 
If bills and notes remitted for collection are protested and returned, the same 
commission to be charged, say........-...-c.ssecceeseeseeseeeeeneeseseereese ianeainil a 


Landing, re-shipping, and custedy of merchandise or produce from vessels in 
te as so auns. cnbiemenbvacesh pia .2 
Do. do. bullion or specie......... 

On general average... pansitetaadiseeiee Gan 


“2 


r 
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Consignments of merchandise withdrawn to pay full commissions on amount ot 
advances and responsibilitics, and half commissions on the invoice value of th« 
goods withdrawn. 

The above rates to be exclusive of brokerage and other charges actually 
incurred. 


The following rates to be specially applicable to European and other Foreign busi- 
ness, anything in the preceding General Tariff to the contrary notwithstanding. 


On remitting proceeds of sales in bills without guarantce,...............+ per cent. 14 
inns: Saiicinde sania baths Dein dh danas onasis; nie nan desis sheila 2 
Drawing, endorsing, or necotiating bills in payment for produce ; if on Europe, 2 
ee ee SE na asanteaisdanedauneisneddian deme adenpennd 1 
Receiving, entering, and re-shipping goods to a foreign port, on amount of invoice 1 






And on advances and responsibilities, in addition,.................e.cseceeeeeeees out = 


The following rates in like manner to be specially applicable to Western and 
Local business. 


Accepting drafts or endorsing notes, without funds, produce, or bills of lading in 


Pee ETOCS U SST OCETOee SOC e ee eee ee eee ee Te eee Tee eee eee Tee eee Tee ee eee ee ee et 










Entering and bonding goods for the interior, on amount of duties and charges, 24 
Besides the regular charge per package for forwarding. 


| Cash advances, in all cases, even with produce or bills of lading,.......... ee 
an For shipping to another market produce or merchandise upon which advances 
ai have been made,................ ceisdaebaen iiichbuanssectpeniesaaeediolaaimneeseaeaan a; on 
t} Effecting insurance (except when the commission for buying or selling has 
i} been charged) on the amount insured,.............cccececcssccccsecsccscccccsseces ane 
mS | If the premium exceeds 10 per cent., then on the amount of premium........... f 
. “A Negotiating drafts or notes as drawer or indorser,.................eeceeeeeeeees icadnd 23 
oe) Collecting steamboat freights,.................s0.seseseseeseeees seetetiinbball oeniencoevannesa AD 
: 


~ 
_—_ 
















me oi 
: AGENCY FOR STEAMBOATS. ' 
a Hi SR es. sckihccveeecdicesiccce ciscabeciibadasinidmadiddos oda per trip $30 00 
+f DED ccniunincconctienncssssnenesecissedssidiinshsiiinaniialine 40 00 
oh ES ae EPG salad 50 00 
a SS a PO Te .. 60.00 
ay © 400 “ to 500 dO... ccceceeecees elsathasidivsinpatilbatisisnn catia 70 00 


Besides charges actually incurred, and the regular commission for particular ser- 
vices, such as collecting freight, paying disbursements, etc. 

Loss by fire, (unless insurance has been ordered) of robbers, theft, and all un- 
avoidable accidents, if the usual care has been taken to secure the property, to be 
borne by the owners of the goods. 












RATES OF RECEIVING AND FORWARDING GOODS EXCLUSIVE OF CHARGES ACTUALLY 


INCURRED. 


: Milica 60 te 6 ccs ccciennnedt i eivd ds ons esses neaessotiess can tdincew aie ie a 


Ped ocbcickiencns seess eee ae edge dduckee dane beteaieae tae 1 00 
SED 5 a ois ad snindl ai wichlunigen Gwen’ UuaNue avdnos vhs whdcvisevsneesaeeder eran 1 00 
Do. manufactured, kegs or boxes, heer stall cls 20 


Cotton, on the value, 24 per cent., or per bale. site i 00 





— awe iim bee eee 
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IRR BON la wie i$ dsugPines uedllin ces Wangs seicuaeascabed APUbaAS Saeed per pipe 1 00 
ith dais 0 Sasplaphanncsceiaa seine s upiosach ish wwdakons cemetenianne per hhd. 75 
RING ed aia chau Gilieactusctad srbdWadadss a cliessineste<oisssin beeen per half pipe 50 
RE SE Rp One ae Dis cinusih iis cuneeinaxgeihiiaaeiae per qr. pipe 25 

Merchandise, cases, boxes, and trunks,.................sccecsccssccsesecesscenses 25 to 50 
Ss iiareiewishasdn 42 trai odanenssedeabbeshes estab ionses seeentiesaalaaibleel per bbl. 25 

i tritoshah a sesadbasiasientniblendiiedesacsietguaedsinanenkenmntal per hhd. 374 
SIE h Uehdelbablningsnnissaddcharsncinnesdiiitistesanyeaasenineninceiamaahen per bbl. 25 

etl ek 5 ck ad vc dete dae analaincth esas gas vie nweameaiondaue aaa per bbl. 10 

A iattindel i catins ahaechcndednasencasiniabnns cibdaaidadagaleaneatale per keg. 5 

NID secre cnncss neces ccccsissssesintonncseaanessuicnliel Gimme ann 50 

Sc tincinc cs ndsinnntianhiie dappled baeeiioasadenciapiaeneaaiel bxs. or casks 25 to 50 

hia atinuin bie hdnineanvhasbchieddesanceisceatinga pevsdensucistanvent per keg 5 

STD ctqnansensdopersnaniaieghbechacanmbestsaptndetsdnamnenrdenil per keg 50 

ai ha esis NEI ANNES SE Sitheamndtabbennaie per bag 20 

iin sci nanesscinntantiipeninatarinedieeiunenainsnial per bag 124 

St dihibtadinterchphinneatécsnseesiacinnsensnbteiieneniateshsenll per 2000 Ibs. 1 00 

SL ns didn innidthasénibhginnttinsidoicebaintianmsdeniaaail per 2000 Ibs. 1 50 

SD ninttivasan pole vdininidinicsennneiieetdiitah seikin. shelley: elke per pig 3 

Rs I CRMIIOD, CBOs... ccncccenesancesvonsenssassnsemesasaneté per box 5 

ITN oti ncitichnis detnierracsngiewbeareodesnenbenebiabiaeaiabiel canal each 5 00 

Ri ictadncacananes cocnssscenes Cracnectanecoesatcensosecsesnes sennveonstungeneel each 3 00 


Other articles in proportion. 


RATES OF STORAGE.—PER MONTH. 


CRRROR, MIGNB, Blie cn ccccsncccccsscecssscccnccsbesessossenecensccsesecs ...per bale 20 
ds tani. os cmenicebierehnatnosadesiesidenmnenaeentd onnbaniiane per hhd. 50 
IND. csnnsknatndsceosinesnoveonsateosemveneevepmenseneesessseheannnts .eper hhd. 25 
Ny OE WU MIOM oe ivscincevocncacancesccasesecsscestsnqncsesssensnaaeubeee per bbl. 10 
Ps oahins in a dbbdidnk dobasecneideaineveamedencseekeassenageresecuiaaneenal per bbl. 6 
SN cidbhidsiaccentis. Jcsecchcecbacensseccsouneniasdessunsebadteesubes per keg 5 
iichinbnirisdsk catvanusevedd sececccnvevedssrscnseacunecsennsenyieanneied each 3 
PR Fee oo des us wide dusunaseedshel shepxeuraheneds ines eueeraaae per bale 25 
SID Bie occas cncnchsocsecersccoscosesencssentotensessscenesiannsent per pig 2 
BE Ras cibidisciniecnnabasspéunbéne. sheneieds qnesacsiqrqencicotniinkhe dll perton 1 00 
Nie iss one sens cnsineausscenccessotessoseuneeoqnsbebencest per cask or crate 50 
Si i scndcucchegninetbenndeih wadecisinensigulavapetininsdaaniind per cask 25 to 50 
os can age. acca cueneeles trax wdbpbodeanghodavastuuneee tir eteane per keg 5 
Dry Goods, on deposit,.......« annvcveeniinkevsgnakasimmaidbiapwel per package 25 to 50 
ID, GRCROR EDic sn sccnckscentivsncbtsciectnipelanissy aaeaiseal per bag 64 
caida cmenivetsesnennisesandiqednaseieesadaaiveien per pipe or hhd. 50 
SR tah inioinssnncishanceewnsabecentbsess canncttndeadine per half pipe 374 
De se nsdhediebiicide tenes sadesstnsidssscecenedcspelienll per qr. pipe 124 
SN i nintindecencensiccee ssoceesecccesnscessocesnaeaeneneanee per cask 25 
IE Dice sae ccdotiiacerncesiesadciesentinsbaeuhetinene per box 3 
ah crits ccinsatesess<ccrcensscnsscocvsnescocascendhebtenensinies per piece 64 
i a oii wads smanienpse stole rehihaipeanneeieindl per coil 64 
I idedahshcddinheadsinanescoaknbnnconsntenngnaddvee+sssvcanetensstoteahl per hhd. 374 


Dry goods pay storage for the whole time they may be on hand, on the gross 


value, 1 per cent. 
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FREIGHTS. 
When vessels are chartered, or goods shipped by the ton, and no special 
agreement respecting the proportion of tonnage which each particular article 
shall be computed at, the following regulation shall be the standard : 
That the articles, the bulk of which shall compose a ton, to equal a ton of 
heavy materials, shall in weight be as follows : 


6 ee ci chaeees Bidestiktes Stcadaatied in casks 1568 Ibs. ; in bags 1830 lbs. 
Cocoa,...... es Mai drain nals babudubicdasebel in casks 1120 lbs. ; in bags 1300 lbs. 
i a aa a in casks 850 lbs.; in bags 1100 lbs. 
a en aines saskial 8 bbls. of 196 lbs. 
Beef, pork, tallow, pickled fish, and naval stores,..................s000 Pe y=! 6 bbls. 
Pig and bar iron, lead and other metals or ore, heavy dye woods, sugar, rice, 

heney, or other heavy articles,....0......0..cccssseccsececcesseccssecs gross 2240 lbs, 
A a in casks 672, bags 784, bulk 896 lbs, 
Wines, brandy, spirits, and liquids generally, reckoning the full capacity of the 

i cc chine dens) aeNeanas wonbaanenee 200 gallons. 
GEGUeis HORE, GE DORMS, IM CABKE,..........:ccrseccccesscccseccsescccscevasesss 22 bushels. 
Grain, peas, and beans, in bulk,.,................000.0005 navncedesananeicakun 36 bushels, 
rhc a cc ahssnoctoccepcsascomentesns dacessonctagsespesinanen dennis .36 bushels. 
ook cacuarnsddsinshedesieséuctsbthsnatdmeenenebendenesette 31 bushels. 
TE Fae Te 1 allg agakatanudcneestkcabadekeunbieaaubenees 28 bushels. 
Timber, plank, furs, peltry in bales or boxes, cotton, wool, or other measure- 

ment goods, cubic feet,..........ccececeeeeeeeseeee dehtinis nie i ncahtsigatosantiaamae aman aae 40 
BE i Mircnsivesse0s00 scacebsatehs esses cece hue sone ogencuat cus qncomneeseneses ineadeed Ibs. 1120 


When molasses is shipped by the hogshead, without any special agreement, it 
shall be taken at 110 gallons, estimated on the full capacity of the cask. 





PROSPERITY OF SECOND MUNICIPALITY OF NEW ORLEANS. 


We feel extremely obliged to Recorder Baldwin for the following interesting 
information in relation to the growth and prosperity of the Second Munici- mn SS 
pality :—During the year ending 3ist December, 1845, there have been erected 
within the limits of that Municipality 295 buildings, 146 of which are of wood, 
the rest being brick and granite at a cost of $979,300. The total loss by fire 
during the same period has been, in buildings, $26,550, and in furniture and 
in stock $14,370, being a less sum than that of any former year since the Muni- 


cipality has been established. 


BANKS OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Tue condition of the Banks of New Orleans on the first of January, accord- 
ing to the statement of the Board of Commerce, was as follows :— 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation, ........... $ 4,760,060 50 Bethe onscsinceaacn & 6,212,534 82 
Deposites,. A a 7,202,450 40 Loans on deposit,.... 5,268,694 86 
Due other banks,..... 812,873 50 Due by other banks, 2,828,632 26 
Other liabilities,...... 58,632 21 Other assets,.........-. 330,726 O08 





oo 


Total, ............00.00-4 12,834,016 G1 | Total, ...........000.-..48 14,640,588 02 
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Pilotage of Charleston—Central Road, Ga. 175 





PILOTAGE.—CHARLESTON BAR. 


Tue following rates and regulations have been established by authority :— 


For 6 feet water or under, $ 9 | For 134 feet water or under, $26 
! 
| 


“ q ss ws be 10 “« 14 “ “6 “6 31 
“ 8 Ts “ 6 11 “ 4,4 « “ ss 36 
“ 9 “6 6 “6 12 “6 15 “s us “ 38 
* 10 $s “ “ 16 “« 454 © “ “ 40 
“ 11 “ ‘“ “ 8 sc 16 “ “ “ 50 
“ 492 bs &“ ‘“ 93 & 164 “ “6 “6 60 
“ 124 * - ” 25 « 97 ms - ” 70 
*13 “ « “ 26 





Steamboats half the above rates. For taking.a vessel round to Ashley River, 
$8 00, with steamboat $5 00. When a pilot remains on board an outward- 
bound vessel, at request of the master, to receive $4 00 per day. 


CENTRAL RAILROAD, GEORGIA. 


In our last number we published an article, drawn up with some care, on the 
subject of a railroad connection between the West and the South, As the Cen- 
tral Georgia railroad will constitute a link in the chain, it will be interesting to 
know the present condition and prospects of the Company whieh have charge 
of it. We have it furnished us within the past few weeks on high authority. 

Date No. of Passage Freight and Total Total same pe- 

pas’g’rs money. U.S. Mail. earnings. riod last year. 

1844. December, 1,206 4,576 28 30,310 46 34,886 74 31,253 63 
1845. January, 1,345 4,755 05 26,660 16 31,415 21 29,758 47 


February, 1,041 4,649 75 32,137 65 36,787 40 25,704 62 
March, 1138 5,351 13 33,897 46 39,248 59 25,867 86 
April, 1,179 4,891 50 27,795 44 32,686 94 17,676 87 
May, 1,402 5,673 00 27,639 23 33,312 23 20,092 59 
June, 1,144 4,379 00 9,523 49 13,902 49 10,808 00 
July, 1,153 4,707 98 18,821 10 23,529 08 12,103 64 
August, 787 3,953 86 12,985 37 16,939 23 18,181 36 
September, 1,132 4,770 95 25,409 58 30,108 53 35,410 90 


October, 1,624 6,820 87 35,219 14 42,040 O1 50,962 72 
November, 1,480 5,580 74 27,941 56 33,522 30 50,603 31 





Totals, 14,631 60,110 11 308,340 64 368,378 75 328,423 97 


The earnings for 1845 exceed those for 1844 $40,026 74, being an increase of 
twelve and a half per cent. The total number of bales of cotton transported 
the last year was 114.641 bales, and for the year previous, 77,437, being an 
increase of 37,204 bales, or about fifty per cent. 


The net earnings of the road, during the past year, were as annexed :— 


Total receipts for the year ending November 30, 1845,................. $368,450 75 
Total expenses of maintaining and working road, : sesecese. 186,886 39 





Total net earnings, 1845,..... ‘ iivnae Peer | 
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DEBT OF THE COMPANY. 
$42,791 00 





i a cll sed adit emeiis oedensadab ate én 
ID a totic milteshtin mahal nnaedindesetneesnbaoeondtenueholanaenainee 7,735 15 
ith cease innsuctntneseénseseenenchnarhinwmdeeibiesnercmeilinae 25,048 39 
TLS vncknbsncdcqundstccbussisatesesecstvakanelesananhah Otbe 106 29 
Neen dean endinaaahokenmtanbwacasinaiie - 4,342 60 
ss chakstediaghas pussendenisbddcenesanswennenckensnssiaceensanasheas 135,903 20 
a a oh as suid dbannannabeensiaebieonaeihesaae 440,097 00 
I cnn ine Soca auiiease bessadenansbobeees senna - 13,311 00 

II UD, SN i na dddneansdcnennnipccneton MIGEES $669,334 63 
Resources, independent of railroad and appurtenances,................ 239,223 71 
Liabilities, over and above assets, November 30, 1845,................+- $430,110 92 


After allowing for all bad debts, and depreciation of real estate and banking 
houses, it is estimated that the assets of the company will yield at least $200,000. 





MISSISSIPPI AND MICHIGAN RAILROAD. 


Tue Chicago, Illinois, Daily Journal of the 4th ultimo, contains the proceed- 
ings of a numerous meeting of the citizens of Winnebago county, at Rockford, 
where the importance of immediate action on the project of the “ Mississippi 
and Michigan Railroad” was resolved upon, and active measures taken to 
secure a railroad from Galena to Chicago. A convention was recommended to 
be held during the present month to concert measures to bring the project to a 
consummation. 





UNITED STATES BRANCH MINT. 
Dauntoneca, Ga., Jan. 7, 1846. 
Puease publish, for general information, the subjoined statement of the coin- 


age at this Mint during the year 1845. 
$19,169 50 


EE ae ast. cunbubedisbdameadtlebenGuienenne 
i hae ie caenctenemenienenniens acineiieneanes 27,575 OO 
tt iain ot an innecnnisbebbehaebirbainkebbuistaaddbiietannsias 40,700 00 
tS ae ee EE eee Cy ee 46,105 00 
Si niaditlencatdasithdonsucadenseibcetnoninentes oacehebeongllGiaaessesat 43,517 50 
ls inline atid as wdnactintsdibiinssiainnedsianeadiiasiaceaieinen 49,885 00 
Tah Mist. shiaiiagusiiidbincescdbedeh senhibindsce sccstlesimncesepnansesindets 45,992 50 
August,....... ieminanesinneneeds seenanerapnnangecetpennseaenssebenmeneuenansiiibas 48,957 50 
PTTL, ciccnntercheiiitebinbsbanagescoussensanenépbicnasnsasiaseeadtiaiihay 45,445 00 
October, ..... Rccipinhinhiiehhsneneiastititunnneduabbhetecsstueeabenegiinenesbassebs 38,610 00 
TID cn nttined tein aiannns dentgah sekdinnbinkasesinaepeisabaheaiauaunddees 36,295 00 
es ks. cgunaeneundaseceenesassenslscdeondiesereasnseiined 59,535 00 

AMOUNAING tO. ..........cccrcccccrecescccecsccerceece sav ‘Sonmnstesuencemeeath $501,787 OU 


The coinage in 1844 was $488,600, from which it appears that there was an 
increase last year, over 1844, of $103,195. 
Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 
JAMES F. COOPER, Sup’t. 














FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue report of secretary Walker has been mentioned as one of the ablest 
which has ever emanated from the Treasury Department. We have, in the fol- 
lowing statements, an abridgment of the paper, for which we are indebted to 
the “ Washington Constitution.” Our readers will find in it full matter for 
deliberate study. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JuNE 30, 1845. 
IMPORTS. 


$ 4,070,242 


SD TE III cs «iinninst ceadtlecnsccqaen saves aibbbedncbensetiheenhannnn 
nn RN: OE CEG is cscs dnnsacedecicdbathesncipstudediecedieaniad 18,077,598 
“ paying ad valorem dUuties,...........sseccesseeeeeeseeres 60,191,862 
“ paring. epetilie Oatias......ocscccsccscecesesncestnstenebees 34,914,862 
$117,254,564 
EXPORTS. 
I TEE IO cs nn ncnenoncqedernasntsenenese sidionniissintpepantinbatetyes $7,762,049 
Foreign goods free of duty.............00s000+ dannbanshesdnegvesccodt cenepned 2,413,050 
paying ad valorem uties............cccccoccccseccessceces 2,107,292 
“ paying specific Guties..,..........ccscscascncesocescceesesocs 3,064,439 
Total TO-OEDOTIO sc .0.0000cccsccecssdersssdbcctccsnpnesccate mnben $15,346,830 
Domestic produce exported...........cccsseeeceseeceeeeeessees 98,453,330 
Ne COE igi snc desciind onscccncacncenmccicaeaviouenale 844,446 
$114,644,606 
Total of imports and exports.............sccccccccsccsscscece 231,899,170 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF SPECIE. 
The imports and exports of specie during the year were— 
I isican svecencssnees chases copaggereses snesngtecapene toepee nsccogccess scacmad $4,070,242 
FERRI Ris. - occ csccesccccccccccsccsccescesccecscceccsnesserssesesesosccesonccsssces 8,606,495 
Wircown OF Oxper te ais ic ckisc cise cc csecescceseccessasccsssvccsesecsenss $4,536,253 


VESSELS EMPLOYED. 
The amount of the above imports and exports, which were carried in Ameri- 


can and foreign vessels, is as follows :— 


Foreign goods imported in American vessels,,......-........c00e0e004 $102,438,481 
re-exported in * © isithinie batspalitonas 113,459,319 
Domestic produce exportedin “ 0” daeditvcencalsetesaedtal 75,483,123 
$189,380,923 

Foreign goods imported in foreign vessels...............ssseeeeeeseees $14,816,083 
“ re-exported in “ D.. -ccepsherthagunepesgialadibiaa 3,887,511 
Domestic produce exported in “* S  scpeneta sevevedesnacsaeghoter 23,816,653 
‘ $42,520,247 
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TONNAGE AND CREWS. 


The number and tonnage of vessels, with their crews, entering and clearing 
from the United States, were as follows :— 


No. Tonnage. Men. Boys. 




















American vessels entered.............. 8,133 2,035,486 99,020 2,562 
“ “ Cheared.....c.sssese 8,197 2,053,977 100,794 2,462 
Total American.................... 16,330 4,089,463 199,814 5,024 

Foreign vessels entered.................. 5,590 910,563 55,315 706 

“ a SEE 5,583 930,275 54,657 720 
Total foreigu..... Onsensaeveceeresene 11,173 1,840,838 109,972 1,420 
AMERICAN TONNAGE. 

I sn cncnietpntctnelbiosdeweebdbiceioinbtieah sities . 882,538.48 

« BITE uiticccecosccocccssnnemesentuisseceeisnctinstsasiiaendn 212,633.91 
SI nicks cduhncadhsaesesinanerenissnestaeetaseiaaedl 1,095,172.44 

Enrolled and licensed—permanent.................cseececeee covees eosccsas 1,264,060.44 

“ “ LOM POTALY 200... ccccecccccsesccccscces sevccsseoees 18,283.62 
Total enrolled and licensed..............cccccscescsccccesece a 1,282,344.11 

Licensed under 20 tons—permanent...............cccceecseeeeeeeeseeeeees 32,320.45 

“ + ROMP OFRTY 00000000 cove seccricesscsnccvcsonscenss 7,165.01 
Total licensed under 20 tons.,...........secseeeeesees soenvenqations 39,485.46 
Aggregate of the above tonnage............sccscesssssserseeseeeees 2,417 002.06 

The registered and enrolled tonnage in the whale fishery is............ 190,695.65 
Do. POE CRIN. 55 oc oncsepcceceveduansetnecertatasebemeces 6,491.5) 

The proportion of enrolled and licensed tonnage employed in the 

ET CED Miccsccnsascce, sonncnagesansessedessogstonnadenkessesseepeatoh 1,190,898.27 
Do. TE 69,825.66 
Do. in the mackerel fishery.............. s+: eicnthintipsenibente 21,413.05 

PEE acsgneninwibed nduisindincapeninncdiidessheebhanlsdehanenabereneal . 1,282,344.11 


The proportion of the enrolled and licensed tonnage employed in 

the coasting trade, (as above,) which consists of steamboats, is... 319,527.07 
The number of vessels built in the United States during the year 

ending June 30, 1845, i8...........000. cecccsscccserscrsceesessccoreseacs 1,038.00 
And their tonnage is......... sucusnieakbeioctanainks ieuassnenaion seceesnssancce” — ae 
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Exports and Imports of the several States. 
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180 The Island of Cuba. 


THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 


TARIFF OF DUTIES TO BE ENFORCED AFTER IsT MARCH, 1846, 





Rate | Rate 
of Duty of Duty 
Valuation. per. ct Valuation. per. ct. 
Ale, cask..........++--arroba. $1 50 334 Nails, copper..... sooeeee-Qul. 25 — 274 
Ale, botiles............ dozen. 3 — 334 Nails, irOm.-...seeeeeeeeeeQtl, T— QWs 
Apples -..- --0esseseeeees bbl. 3 — 274 Oass. coos crccceccee cooe lOO ft. 6 25 274 
Barrels, empty..........each. — 50 274 Oil, sperm and whale......qtl 10 — 74 
Beef... .ceecseecceeesees bbl. 9 — 334 Onions,....- oso see cee e Qtl. 1 50 334 
Beef, jerked..........-arroba. 1 75 Q74 Paper, letter............ream. 2 50 334 
Beef, smoked .-........---qtl 7 — 334 Paper, wrapping.....---ream. — 50 334 
Reans, ............----arroba. — 75 334 Pork «202 cos0 cccccccce cece DDI, 14 — 334 
Beer, cask............arroba. 1 50 324 Pork, sides.........+e++---qtl. 9 274 
eee eee bottles, doz. 3 — 334 POtAtOGS. ccocvccccccccce DB. FB 5D 274 
das sides sea a box, 4 Ib. — 75 334 Wists ives ctcctvesstocamses Boe 334 
Boards, white and yellow Scantling.--......66+..+M. ft. 1B — QWs 
PlN@... sce ccceee sees M. ft. 20 — 274 Shingles «++ .+--eeseeeeeee M. 375 7} 
Bricks 2.04 ccecccsccscccceeM. IZ— Ih Shooks, sugar box..... --each. — 75 = 274 
Butter..... s-0ss... 2... cc.Qtl. 14 — 274 Shooks, hhd.,........+-. each. 1 — 274 
Candles, tallow,.......... qtl. 12 — 334 Soap, bar. ...+...- eee eeee qt. 8 — 334 
Candles, sperm........+.. qu. 32 — 274 Staves. ....ccscccce ccccceeM. 95 — Bid 
Cheese, American.........qu. 10 — 274 Tallow........ coccscceeeQtl, 750 Bid 
GREE, enced: seecccsccceetom. 375 38h TOE... ccccccccccccccccseDDL, S— BB 
Cocoa, Caraccas.......... qtl. 16 — Q74 Tongues, smoked......+«+-qth 7T— 27 
Cocoa, all other......-.---qth 6 — Q74 EXPORT DUTIES 
SEE see ec ens sceseree Gh. SER Sih COMO 2002 v00s bece ccc tees. coc sess, <= OO 
Cordage, tarred........ «+ -Qtl. 12 — 334 F 7 
Cordage, Manilia.........qtl. 7 50 334 Rum «20. eee cee cvecccee coos soos pipes. Free. 
tg Molasses... 02.0 cccccces cose cece RNS. Free. 
Cotton .... . 6.6 eee eeee oe tt. 10 — 97] a 
i heli tee Sam SN MONO F ess «.cccicescvsadnsescescnene NG. EM 37 
Flour, bbl., fixed duty........ — — $9 59 Sugar Fat bevee dee Sede mneeneite 66aee box. 37 
Ue eta w=. ql. 10 — 334 SOGNA s0s0 130+ ansonesrnacey ves nbennelle 50 
iP Oe ee eae ae Tobacco.......- a beses Cec ccececces qtl. 150 
Herring...-...bxs. of 100 fish. — 62 334 This Tariff is to take effect on the Ist March 
Hogsheads, casks........ each. 2— 74 |next, and on same date the tonnage duty will be 
TEOUIG 560s osc c cces ccs ccee Ml. 30 — 274 |re-imposed upon vessels loading Molasses. 
Horses, geldings,........each.150 — 334 In calculating the duty on imports 1 qf cent. 
on the amount of duty must be added, called 


BM cinsigstccsececiccs Ql. I — 
Mackerel...............--bbl. 3 — 274 ~=|balanza. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE REGULATIONS—CUBA. 


Unper the former tariff of duties the following regulations were enforced at the 
custom-heuse, and we have heard of no changes since :— 

Extract of Custom-house Regulations.—Every shipmaster is bound to have on his 
arrival, ready for delivery to the boarding officers of the revenue, a manifest, con- 
taining a detailed statement of his cargo and ship stores, and in the act of handing 
it over, has to write thereon the oath that he has no other cargo on board, and the 
hour when he delivers it, taking care that it be countersigned by the boarding offi- 
cers. Within twelve hours, which begin to éount from the moment he delivers 
such manifest until 7 o’clock in the evening, and again from 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing until the moment the said twelve hours shall elapse, he can make any alteration 
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by presenting a separate note, in which he specifies the errors he may have com- 
mitted in the manifest. After the expiration of these twelve hours, no alteration 
will be permitted : goods not manifest, will be confiscated without remedy, and if 
their value should not exceed one thousand dollars, the master of the vessel will be 
liable to pay a penalty of double the amount of such non-manifested goods: if they 
exceed that sui, and belong to the master or come consigned to him, his vessel, 
freight and other emoluments will be forfeited to the revenue: goods over mani- 
fested will pay duties as if they were on board: goods not manifested but claimed 
in time by a consignee, will be delivered up to the latter, but the master in this case 
will be subject to a fine equal in amount to that of such goods: gold and silver not 
manifested by either master or consignee, are liable to a duty of 4 per cent. 
Goods falling short of the quantity manifested, when landed, and not being 
nee, will render the master liable to a penalty of 
Every master must present 


included in any invoice of consi 
two hundred dollars for each package so falling short. 
himself within twenty-four hours after his arrival, at the custom-house, in order to 
swear to his manifest ; in neglect of which he is liable to a fine of one thousand 
dollars. Every consignee is obliged to present a detailed note of goods within 
forty-eight hours after the 
The same is the case if such notes do not contain a statement of 


arrival of a vessel; if not, such goods are liable to 2 
per ct. extra duty. 
the number of pieces, contents, quantity, weight and measure. Every vessel is 
required to bring a bill of health certified by the Spanish Consul at the port of her 


departure, or that nearest to it; otherwise they are placed in quarantine. 


SPANISH COINS, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Coins.—1 dollar=8 rials. 1 Spanish doubloon=17 dollars. 1 South American 
do.=16 dollars. 

Weights—1 qi=100 lbs. or 4 arrobas of 25 lbs., 100 Ibs. Spanish=1014 English 
or 46 kilogrames. 

Measures.—108 vrs=100 yards. 140 vrs=100 French ells or aunes. 81 vrs= 
100 Brab. ells. 108 vrs=160 Ham. ells. 1 fanega=3 bushels nearly, or 200 Ibs. 
Span. 1 arroba of wine or spirits=4 1-O0th Eng. 1 wine gallon nearly. 


COMMERCE OF CUBA. 


Tue whole value of the products of Spain imported into Cuba during 1844, was 
#5,726.271. 

The value of the exports for the whole Island was as follows:—In 1840, 
$25,941,783 ; 1841, $26,774,614; 1842, $26,684,701; 1843, $25,029,792; 1844, 
$25,426,591. 

The value of the imports was, in 1840, $24,700,189 ; 1841, $25,081,408; 1842, 
$24,637,527; 1843, $23,422,096; 1844, $25,056,231. 


The exports of sugar for 1843 were 889,103 boxes, which sold for $12,447,453 ; 


do. for 1844 were 1,009,565 boxes, which sold for $14,133,926. 
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182 Commerce of Havana. 
hy = 
ai: COMMERCE OF HAVANA. 
‘* 
bs rd Exports from the Port of Havana, from January 1st to the 31st December, 1845, 
ik IAT I As hon ae 
4 iv SUGAR. COFFEE. MOLAS. HONEY.) WAX. RUM. SEGARS. TOBACCO, 
Hie DESTINATION. | boxes. arrobas. hhds. | tierces. arrobas.| pipes. | MM. pounds. 
ie ila Miho esien>s: 91,717 59,965 453 77 | 9992 | 1,0473| 9,098 730,176 
cae |: United States,----- 26,661 7,019 17,3024 309%) 107 | 140 | 37,486! 327,859 
2 England,-+++-+-+++| 10.315 1,205 «+++ | «++. 28; 10) 22,204) 131,615 { 
iff! Cowes,- +++ +++++ee: 65,521 695 104] 64 | 4 79| 1,659! 7,870 
teint Baltic, oveensvewsses 11,919 baoe cece | ceee | ones ee 923 Shao : 
¢: Hamburg & Bremen}! 22,794 33,592 16 | 2684) ---- 312 | 13,863) 199,506 
1: Holland, -++--++++ GTB -2s-| woe | 196) A . | 2104! a 
, %; Belgium, «+++ ----++ 2.459 etch “news Y 10 1,015) eee5 
. France, -----++++++ 11,847 37.877 iieab | sae a ane 2 17,323 90,623 
a Trieste and Venice,-| 5,117 5,370 «++. J sees | cess | coos | 10,945 tees @ 
Ri taly, «+++ eeeeeeees 2.246 5,617 --«-- J sees f Sees 1 | 1,100 eee 
Va Other Ports, ----- -- 4,030 7,712 1,833 | ---- '21,626 9064) 3,335) 134.240 
oe —- — —|——_—— 
my | ‘Total. ------- (261,341 159,052 19,301 | 855} 30.757 | 2,498 120,355 1,621, 889 
7] j a ——— — 
tt 
3 4 Comparative Statement of Articles Registered for Exportation, at the Port of 
i! Havana, for Twelve Years. 
otis) 
ae ly SUGAR. | COFFEE. MOLASSES) HONEY.| WAX. RUM. | SEGARS. | TOBACCO. 
ap ioe YEARS.| boxes. | arrobas, hhds. tierces. | arrobas. pipes. | M. pounds. 
Be —- 
“te 1834,--| 292,207} 915,601 39,283) 1,444 22.271, 2,479) 116,442] 540,357 
ie 1835,--| 300,213} 793,392 42,355, 1,403 23,303) 31583 64,7331 660,915 
mit fe 1836,--| 313,978, 839,956 44,778 1,340 20,489 3,009 94, 564) 1, 293,803 
it is 1837,-+| 321,657 1,409 789 43,278) 1,399, 35,414. 2,497) 143,705|1,119,185 
ME 1838,-+| 344,493) 864,490 56,451) 1,173; 20,251 3,976 171,413! 1,528,125 
ae 1839,-+| 330,624 1,174,996 51.902) 1,526, 29535 6,670 153,370 1359,029 
:: u 1840,--| 447,578,1,272,822 47,006) 2,113) 24,447 8,472, 137,067)1,025,262 
ao! 1841.-.| 346.990 742570 42,909} 1974 28815 81753) 159.450/1.452,999 
Bai 1842,--| 427.947 1,081,468 37,459 2,643, 29,351 6,785! 130,727|1,018,990 
yt 8 aoe +| 461,307 773,043 35,711) 2,198} 37,048 6,223) 152,009)}2,138,802 
| F 1844,--| 534,582 579248 33912) 1,963/ 31,759 4,966) 149,583/1,286,242 
a 1845, -. _ 267,595) 170.466 20.075 847 3i, 409 _ 2,727, 119,271)1,633,073 
ae) I IR ae CR A el AI, we cd I te It ated estes: \ 1 < ten aha 
tino —=————— a - === 
wi . 
¢ Comparative Statement of the Arrivals and Clearances of Vessels, (other than 


- 


- 
Ee aes 


Coustwise,) at the Port of Havana, for the Years 1844 and 1845. 
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By |} = ARRIVED. | _CLRABRE.. 
iw montis. | 1844. 1845. || 1844. 1845. 
mas | » | Sp- | For. Total} Sp. | For. Total | Sp. | For. |Total) Sp. | For. Total 
He January:+-| 32 | 106 | 138] 57| 122 179 | 31| 89 | 120] 43| 73 | 116 
ak as February+-| 52 | 125 | 177 34) 741108 || 31] 89!1207 58 90) 148 
ye March ----| 53 | 135 | 188 7 | 144, 201 || 53 | 123 181] 49 106 | 155 
Ot ity April---+ +> 48 | 135 | 183] 75 | 86 161 || 54 | 163 | 217] 78 131 | 209 
TB May ----+: | 60 | 128) Iss] 61} 55.116 || 69 | 127 | 196] 55. 95 | 140 
Me June--+++ | 26) 94/120] 61} 57| 118 || 37) 116 | 153} 73 | 58} 131 
Hy C July --+++- | 38; 49; 879 41] 26) 67 || 32) 92) 124] 46 50| 96 
my 4 August----| 38) 55! 93] 41] 41) 82] 35) 91) 96] 34! 41) 7% 
We September} 19 | 53 | 72] 22] 42) 64|) 24) 47) 71] 18, 38! 56 
ty October +--| 59 | 63 | 122 42 | 38; 80 || 34| 34) 68] 45) 49] 94 
i ' @ November: | 43 | 98 | 141 46| 39; 85 || 69.) 75 44] 49 | 41) 90 
a 3 December -| 54 | 115 | 169 ad 76} 115 || 36 | 112 148] 45 41! 86 
oF: Total —| 522 (1156 (1678 | 576 | 800 1376 || 505 {1163 1633 | 593 | 803 1396 
te hi 
Bett 
Mh a: 
»*) 
a. 
at 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC STATISTICS OF TRADE, AGRICULTURE, 
MANUFACTURES, ETC. 


VESSELS BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A correspondent at Washington, says the New Orleans Bulletin, furnishes us 
the following statement, copied from the annual report of the Committee on Com- 
merce and Navigation, (not yet printed) of the number and tonnage of vessels built 
in the United States, during the year ending 30th June, 1845. 





1845. 1844. 

NO. TONNAGE, NO. TONNAGE. 

Maine, ----+cccecccccecccccccccccccsecs cee 140 31,105.04 96 20,200.17 
N. Hampshire, +--+ +++: +++++ +++ seer eeeeeeees 5 2 501.08 3 754.88 
Massachusetts, «+++ ++++++ees ee see eeeeeees 115 25,961.50 43 9,584.75 
Rhode Island, ----+--+++-++++++++ PP Pe g 1,661.26 7 2,813.76 
Connec ticut, Beih bd bok HORSECES dbRb 0. Ceo OOS 4 22 2,607 76 25 2,914.12 
New- EEE Minddnt ican osamming ois connssse bie 29,342.60 181 21,518.79 
New-Jersey, «++: -ssseeee cee cee we ee eeeeeees 64 4,465.06 21 1,332.84 
Pennsylvania, + +++ ++ sees ee ee eee ee cece ences 178 15,819.17 141 13,075.68 
Delaware, «++: sees seer ee eeeseees Tererrrrrry 9 668.91 g 585.87 
Maryland, - on 00 0040 so cece ceces -+66 7,257.14 55 5,417.81 
District of Geiueshia.- seen e eee ee secre eeeenee 15 416.32 31 850.13 
Virginia, CSRS eSececcereceseensserecseereoees 14 2 056.59 10 717.30 
North Carolina, Sb GCV ECS 2 eC ewreds ooeeeoreseds 14 858 72 12 587.18 
South C Carolina, eee crease ser cess reves eseoee 2 102.10 7 583.59 
Georgia, he b66 C666 O6F6ES6 OSCE DOES 644. 68b0 0,08 l 83.14 1 72.11 
Florida, POOH eee eH eee HEHEHE HH BEE OEE EEE EH ED ED 4 257.04 l 72.22 
Alabama, ee l 79.70 ee ee ee 
Louisiana, Cer ceererenereceerseeseeeseceeeses 14 626.62 15 668.89 
Tennessee, COSSOSOS Sor ee ee eeeereseeresseoee se 1 141.47 2 271.21 
Kentucky, 6066208600000 8 SSO OEROCCOHEYS 6608 26 5,681 Ol 35 7,165.11 
Qhi0, «20+ ccccccccccccccscccccccceseccaccoe: 56 11,599.39 49 9,498-39 
Michigan, «+-+++-+-seceee eee e reece een eeeees 37 2,725-65 14 2,284.86 
Missouri, .++ ee eee cee se cece errr eeereeeeeneeees one g 2,567.08 
ETI A ORE NE 1022 146,018.02 766 103,537.29 


766 103,537.29 





Increase in 1845, eee ee meee eee eee eee eases 256 42,480.73 





The following table shows the number of vessels built, and their tonnage, in each 
year from 1815 to 1845. 


YEAR. NO. TONNAGE. YEAR. NO. TONNAGE. 
PAIR, cic tesco (ee 154.624 39 lot eee soeT1lese++ «++ 85,962 68 
BBs ciseececes errr 131,668 04 BQ. wes eeeeee 10GB> oon sce 144,539 16 
ee 1073. ---0.+-+86,393 37 BB. ee eeeee ee 1188--++++-- 161,626 36 
OS ose ses dese BOR evcccads 92.421 20 DE, idvanckoet OOF. 6eés -+- 118,330 37 
BO. ccsccccecs QED. cccccee 79,817 86 35—9 mos.++ *5OT+ +++ sees 46,238 52 
Ee eee 47,784 01 a PP SES 113,627 49 
OR aocwese ese OP a canenéa 55,856 O01 OF. in nance OM 6 sacri 122 987 22 
Re éncct 60 > eee 75,346 93 Th. icadecsswa re 113,135 44 
ee ree 75,007 57 ee ee Q58----....120,988 34 
ME, Sud wkse vce , + Ree 90,939 00 AQ. axccsensas eee 118,307 23 
DBeccccccccce Ga dcann 114.997 25 Oh iucceten abe swesdees 118,893 71 
RE ew? ae 126,438 35 ye oe 129,083 64 
yy) ee 934. 4--+00- 104,342 67 43—9 mos.+++482-+--++00++ 63,617 77 
OR cacnees ee ee 98,375 58 PY per. = en 103,537 29 
OD vechevs tes OE 25% Sica t +77,098 65 Miss ses 1098s o0saseu 146,018 02 
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WHALE FISHERY, &e. 


From an extended statement in the New Bedford Shipping List, we compik 


ithe, 
ie 
Ae 

















La the following imports of Sperm and Whale Oils, and Whalebone, into the United 
1b States, from January 1, 1845, to January 1, 1846. 
i 1845. Sperm. Whale. Bone. Comparative statement of the number and ton 
” January .-.....+.+ bbls.4,516 13,306 Ibs.118,061! nage of vessels employed in the Whale Fis\- 
ts February «---.....+-. 16,123 56,555 538,519) ery, January 1— 
ra f Mareh 3 ..- coos ceeses 9,738 29,192 543,675 Ships & s. Brigs. Schrs. Sloons 
wt | ag pie ode came aes aor 56,746 G6, zt Gragg... sas pane J a : roy . 7 ps. 
Tie a . ++» 30,385 58,275 599,150 5. « oe 4 
tS Aaa Te 10,52 65,000 ere a a . - oat 
1 Duly . nee cone cone eee 16,347 20.858 208,210 i a7 
re August .-.-...-..0.. 9,346 10,312 313,873 Of the anna the number owned at each port is 
; September .......... 9.244 12,052 106,469 #8 follows: 
NE sic 060% o00- + R197 2,765 22,31! Reser c: and barks. Brigs. Schrs. 
November .......... 10,297 1,277 5,600 New Bedtford.... «.......252 3 l 
December........... 9,689 540 5 (Na nme kes siatsdiih OMAR “3 1 0 
OW-TsONdON ..eee esse eee GFE 7 
57 O17 9797 9 1e7 140\"ag@ Harbor... ...0 ccocecs 63 0 0 
Total.........- 157,087 272,7: 30 3,167,142 ~~ dane api paints re 4 ; 
Imports of Sperm and Whale Oil, from Jan. 1, Warren, R.1.... 2.04 00. 25 0 0 
1838, to Jan. 1, 1846; and of Bone, from Jan. Stonington. Copn..... «s.- 26 0 0 
1, 1844, to Jan. 1. 1846: stic, Comn.... sees esse oll 
. ; Sperm. Whale. Bone. seca ne - 4 - 
1838. eoce coce coos Ie - £26,053 esee ARO 555 5055 dbte ee 10 1 1 
1839. «006 «+++ sees 14 220,783 7 Providence, R I......eccce 9 0 0 
BOE. doe cccce cece 157, aoe 207,508 coos Edgartown ....« sccscccocee 8 2 0 
1841.. » 159, 304 207,348 wields chat pial ata gt 0 0 
1849........ «00+ .165,637 161,041 “e+ | Westport. PS, eg 3 0 
1843.......-++0- 166,985 206,727 Yee 1 0 
 oteabedenbe rH 2.532.445 Marts ONT. <0 + cove eusee nck 5 0 
BOER. oc 0 vcce cece 157,917 272,730 3.167 142 p, y= RRRSS Hy 2 0 
We estimate the quantity of Sperm Oj! to ar- Wareham.................4 2 0 
rive in 1846 at 117,000 bbis. Of Whale, it is im- Falmoath SGec este ‘deve rserG 0 0 
possible as yet to form an estimate with any de- Holmes’ Hole.. ee l 0 
gree of accuracy, owing to the meagre accounts Provincetown .............3 9 13 
yet received from the North West Coast. EPG 40.55 obese sanes Gheonke 0 0 
Statement of Oils and Whalebone on hand, De- ” iymouth . seve ter eeee ad 0 0 
cember 30, 1845: Bridgeport, Co ODM. .000 ceces 3 0 0 
; Sperm. Whale. Zone. |SIPPICAN 20. 22. coer cece eed 2 0 
; New-Bedford......... 8,101 2,620 201,000; The remainder are owned at various ports—one 
/ Fairhaven........ +--+ 6,300 2,600 10,000 or two vessels each. 
Ft Westport............. 3,200 sees eoee| ‘ 
i. Nantucket......about 20,000 sane coor! . iaiaalis a : coed 
d Edgartown........... ee ....| _ COMMERCE OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
: Falmouth........-.-. 500 aaae -...| Importations of the City of Providence, for the 
- eeeeen «- esessecceceso SU are --.. year ending December 31. 4 
; 3! Boston - pau cons ond SUD cia bers Istqr. 2dqr. 3dqr. 4th qr. 
3 ai a ttre bbls. 3,367 21,065 24,380 27.567 
Az Total .... «i++ «++-40,701 5,221 211,000 Cotton ....bales, 26,170 11,240 1,963 — 6,687 
} *, The above statement includes all recent impor-Coal......- tons. 1.945 17,480 35,433 13,150 
eee tations, and all Crude Oils in manufacturers’ Corn...... bush. 130,246 227.135 211,258 186,652 
wh hands, in the ports nai sed. Oats... ceccccese 12,959 16,722 14,687 5,190 
a - —ecope of Oil on hand, Janu: pear 1, ie R “7 -- : ae . 2,329 1,390 Bey a 
ma? 5 ER ace 6 cece cece co SeSteces 8 92 ol GUE occ c cocc ctcccescese Mm. santo 
ii’ ~ ar aa me Se6h8cee be08» + oeee - 12,950) Cotton..... «++. seee+ss-bales. 46,060 
+ Cod) occ cocee ccccccceosstene, G7008 
+ Average voyages—/ “hedoalel in 1845 ; ‘ avs 
bey £ yag ae anne: te. sete” om--.- once cece esos cB, a 
i? 91 sperm whalers...... 43m. 2id. 1291 387 BUB- sre sspeccsccser secs ssce GINO 
¥} 201 two-seasons rt. wh. 24 ney 196 2187 RYO sco - coe eee eens cans eees 6,476 
: 8 one-season rt. wh.. ..12 4 46 844 ——— 
| 43 Atlantic sp. wh.....13 7 238 76 VINEYARD SOUND. 
i Average statement of ‘the prices of Sperm. and) Number of vessels annually passing through 
; Whale Oil and Whalebone: | Vineyard Bound during the following years: 
. Sperm. Whale. Bone.| Ships. _ Brigs. Schrs. Sloops. 
f gall. gall. th. |1842......- 144 1295 7551 3616 
OEE ee 36e.  334c./1843.....++ 151 1194 8228 3526 
1844.20. cccccccccese eos DOF 364 40 1844......+ 152 1175 7483 2566 
Wonnc Cnewrcee cocccces GB 344 359 11845. ..... 2% 1631 8757 3196 
SE Aidt ks ceukncnvtacel en 333 3 | Years ending 16th December ; and the number 
WBAL. 2. ceeees cocee cece 94 31j 19% |for 1845, such as were seen from the light vesse! 


BBMD 000 cece cecvece coos 100 304 19  |stationed near Tuckernuck Shoal. 
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AMERICAN TEA. 


Tue cultivation of Tea in small quantities, in Virginia, has been lately tried 
with success. Some specimens were exhibited at an agricultural fair, by Mr. N. 
Puckett, who has devoted much time to the subject. From the letter accompanying 
the samples, the following extract is made :— 

“The rolling of the leaf into the form in which it is brought from China, is 
wholly unnecessary; but, if it is desired, you have only to take the leaf after it is 
cleared from the stalk and partly dried, and place it between your finger and thumb 
and give it a tight squeeze. 

“Once in, seed never out. After you have once sown the tea seed, you will 
never lack for plants ; for, manage as you will, more seed will always fall upon the 
ground than would be necessary for any plant bed ; they will be in the ground all the 
winter, and come up with every raia during the next summer, and you may either 
transplant them, or you may thin them out into rows at the proper distance. Thus, 
notwithstanding the dryness of the season, I have now volunteer plants in the 
greatest profusion and of the finest quality. 

“I assure you, there is no reason in the world why the farmers and gardeners 
in the Southern States should not grow their own tea, and grace their own tables 
with this delightful beverage, infinitely more pure and wholesome, than can be 
obtained from the unknown, adulterated stuff that comes from abroad.” 


INCREASING PROSPERITY OF BOSTON. 


On taking the office of the chief magistracy of Boston, the Hon. Jostan Quincy 
gave, a few weeks ago, the following graphic sketch of the city :— 

“ Five years ago Boston had comparatively no back country; now nine hundred 
miles of New England railroads centre here, and as many more, within New Eng- 
land, are in the process of construction. These render Boston emphatically her 
capital. And I know of no prouder position for a city than to be the point that con- 
centrates the energy and wealth of such a body of industrious, intelligent, and vir- 
tuous freemen—of Americans, natives of the soil, who promote her prosperity in 
peace as readily as their fathers defended her in war. 

“ Considered in this light alone, the position of Boston is one of present power 
with a certainty of rapid advancement. But her connexions already stretch far 
beyond New England. She is on the high road between Europe and the West, and 
that vast country has become tributary to her increase. ‘The car that leaves our city 
this morning may deposit its merchandise in thirty-six hours on the shores of Lake 
Erie, five hundred miles from the place of its departure—from thence inland seas, 
navigable for vessels of the largest class, stretch away for hundreds of miles along 
shores fertile for agriculture or rich in minerals. Canals already connect these lakes 
with the valley of the Mississippi and with the navigable waters of her tributaries, 
which, extending twenty thousand miles, communicate with forty thousand miles of 
shores unrivalled in fertility. But more rapid modes of communication will this 
year be opened. The railroad from Cincinnati to Sandusky, built by the aid of the 
citizens of Boston, will bring the Ohio within a journey of three days—enabling the 
traveler to reach Boston from Cincinnati in twelve hours less time than he can Bal- 
timore, although the latter place is three hundred miles the nearest. 

“ But these are but a small part of the railways that are to increase the prosperity 
of Boston. There are already in process of construction roads stretching towards 
Montreal, Burlington, Ogdensburg ; roads branching from Albany will reach Kings- 
ton, and extend thence through Canada West; others running from Buffalo to 
Detroit, on both sides of Lake Erie, will ere long reach the upper sources of the 
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Mississippi, and the child is now born who will see them terminate at the Pacific. 
The time may come when the expectation that led Columbus to seek a passage to 




























3 India from Europe, by proceeding West, will be realised, and the direct commmu- 
te nication between those points may pass through the city of Boston. 
ae “ Such facilities of intercourse joined to the character and wealth of our popula- 
i tion, render the progress of the city a matter of certainty—occupying the nearest 
ta point to Europe, and connected with the North, the West, and the South by thou- 
th sands of miles of internal communication, her increase will surpass the most san- 
re \*. guine anticipations of her friends.” 
a 
t) ARRIVALS AT NEW YORK, 1845. 
S) FROM FOREIGN PORTS: Steamers. Galliots. ~~ 
I, Mind kin. aus weseetned sees . 1) Bremen, «..- 0. - ceee cece eee 1 
i ctndilnn ecbGschoacse cose sees ccsp ees 530, Dutch, ....+.0e+ sees eeee vers 5 es 
Pe Barks,.... Ride Gabe b6ne-dqnsgnncneseee aneess 364) Fo’gn Ar. Br.Ves. Pas’gre Ar. 
BoE BaEIGM, 2000 ccc: ccc cece cece cece cece cece veee sul ISAD,. 10. cece cece cece 1958 307 62,797 
au Galliots,...- sce e cece ces ceee cece cece cece cee A IRA], dieikine 3 ude 2118 334 57,337 
s 4 Schooner, «022 0202 cece ceee cone cece coos vee Del 14D vececcce voce cee s 1960 329 74,949 
Be S1O0P,- +++ sees cere cece cere seeeeees + +00)1843,..00.00e cee eee01832 Bl 46,302 
ie Total, ..+ sce seer cece sees ooo 2 2046| 184 +200 oeeeees +2208 32M 61,002 
4 . ‘i Of which, there were— 1865, ..- sceee sees coe e 2044 276 82,960 

Bok is! Ships. Barks. Brigs. Schrs. Coastwise : pe. B’ ‘a B'gs. Schrs. Total. 

ib if American, .......... -479 239 542 245 January, ...+.+++..17 48 249 324 

“ Gia: British, .... ce. ceccceeel7 26 154 70 orn aa © 43 110 195 
, ba Bremen, «.-.-..- «+++ +++ 1 = 9 = 13 ++|Mareh, «0.40.00. 45 18 7 414 552 

¢ 7 ne Swedish, ........++++++-4 17 30 ED. cncskabineen 6 19 Gl 43 529 

Bid ae Hamburg,.... +++ ++++-++5 14 1 (lem, van cceeiss 2 4 2 

ae French, ..-.- +++ +02 +++] 6 6 1a anisms . 2. ae 

4 hai Belgian, «...-.-+ +++ +++ 4 . “July, ...e.e0e.00-2 11 48 403 484 
a) P Norwegian, ......-- ++ veel 9 10 = ++lAugust, ........- 17 5 41 413 476 
. Wy ry Sicilian, «+++... +00 see 7 12 *|September,........ 15 5 58 52 607 

2 Danish,.... +++ +++ +--+ +3 3 3 V October, s++ e200 2 9 57 410 488 

Bie WME tcyeesncecoreseer, = GF Atevember-cc0<0 8 OS DD 

AW ‘* Russian,....-.--- va cae 1 3 -*| December, «.+« ..«-23 M4 47 364 448 

He Prussian, ........ «+++. 1 9 ee : oz 

rk ae PND, wih. 6 406's'0008 x00 1 3 ool Whole number as above, ............5799 
mie Sardinian, .............-- 1 3 eal Which added to the foreign,........ .2044 

ie ; r ; } — 
Bis) VERORNGHER, ...+ 200+ v0 “ . Makes a total for the year, of........7843 

1 SEPEREOENING, +00 o00s 00s 4 a Whole number last year, ............ 7568 

,, . Portuguese, .....-.+ +++ we 5 2) 

By Me Columbian, «<...:... ss0-. 5 -*| Ee eae, 
P Genoese, «+--+ ses sceeee ees os 2 2) 

4) 4 SE tc cetas veadeuan o+| Notr.—In the above, there are no sloops in- 
Bhi: mn Brazilian,............+.. 1 aa 1 ..|cluded, which if added to the many schooners 
‘thas MCN cic dub bicker oscece ea si j\from Virginia and Philadelphia, with wood and 
ty ; Steamers. Galliots. Sloops | coal, which are never boarded, owing to the re- 
mae BS British,....-.++e+ eee e000 08 + 1 moteness of the points at which they come in, 

Mexican, ........ +++ ++++-3 .+/would make the number much greater. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE STATES. 
NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, MARYLAND, MISSISSIPPI AND ALABAMA. 


The late message of Gov. Wright speaks encouragingly of the state of things in 
New York. All dangers in relation to the anti-rent riots are now supposed to be 
at an end. The common school system of the State would appear to be more than 
ordinarily flourishing. Its productive capital at the end of the fiscal year was 
$2,090,632 41, being an increase of $97,716 since 1844, The entire revenue of 
the fund for the year was $278,458 87, which, with the balance in 1844, make the 
whole means for educational purposes $367,478 33. The annual distribution to the 
common schools amounts to $275,000, to which is added the sums obtained in the 
different townships and cities, showing an aggregate for the year, including district 
libraries, of $786,000. ‘This is on a scale sufficiently munificent. 

The Treasurer of Pennsylvania has been enabled to pay the interest as it fell due 
on the funded debt of the past fiscal year. The public debt on the first of Decem- 
ber, 1845, was $40,986,393, upon which the interest for 1846 is $2,023,996. The 
estimated receipts for the year 1846, according to the message of the Governor, are 
$3,602,586, the estimated expenditure $3,513,996, leaving a balance in the Trea- 
sury, December 1, 1846, of $88,590. The assessment of the year 1846 will be 
insufficient to meet the demands upon the Treasury for interest, &c., by the sum of 
$416,290, and the Governor is earnest in pressing the matter upon the attention of 
the Legislature. 

The message of Governor Pratt, of Maryland, was delivered on the 31st of 
November. We furnish from our files an abstract of its contents. 

It states that during the year more taxes have been collected than would pay the 
interest on the public debt—the collections being $710,784 51—the interest being 
$655,421 20. ‘There remained due for arrears of interest on the first of December, 
1845, $1,376,891 20, being $55,363 31 less than was due on the first of December, 
1844. 

The sinking fund of the State was on the first of December, 1845, $1,404,030 ; 
and it is certain that it will, in the time limited by law, amount to enough to pay off 
the whole debt. 

The entire debt of the State, bearing interest, is $11,986,784 98. 

He suggests that if it be decided, as he seems to think it should be, to resume the 
cash payment of interest on the first of October, 1846, that it will be necessary to 
fund the arrearages of interest due on the first of July, 1846. 

He then recommends the tax laws, and suggests such alterations in them as will 
make them more eflective. 

The receipts from the “Stamp Act” it is estimated will amount to $100,000 at 
the end of the year, for which it went into operation; and he recommends that it be 
extended to all instruments which were, by the decision of the Court of Appeals, 
declared to be excluded by the phraseology of the existing law. He also recom- 
mends that lottery tickets be also required to be stamped. 

Gov. Brown’s message to the Legislature of Mississippi, now in session, contains 
the fellowing particulars of the condition of things in that State. By the Auditor's 
accounts up to 1844, it appears that the indebtedness of Mississippi on account of 
warrants is $614,743 83. Since then there have been issued others to the amount 
of $436,508 42, making an aggregate up to first January, 1846, of $1,051,252 25. 
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188 United States Public Lands. 


The amounts paid into the Treasury for the two years ending first January, 1846, 
$776,711 58, showing a balance outstanding of $271,707. 

“ The assessments of taxes for 1845 amount to $413,772 98; to this the Auditor 
adds $20,000 on account of miscellaneous items, and subtracts, for assessing, col- 
lecting, and insolvencies, $30,000, leaving a balance of $403,772 98; “so that,” 
observes Gov. B., “ by the close of the present fiscal year, should the tax collectors 
settle with the same promptness that characterised them in 1844, the State will 
have redeemed an amount equal to the warrants that are now outstanding, and 
leave & surplus, if no others were issued, of $131,062 91. Of the Auditor’s war- 
rants outstanding, but the sum of $105,845 09, due in 1846, and estimating the 
expenses for that year of the Legislature at $60,000, and the other expenses of the 
government at $125,000, $290,845 09 will have to be paid out of the Treasury, 
which will leave a surplus of $112,927 86.” 

The Committee of Ways and Means of the House of Representatives of Alabama 
report the total indebtedness of the State at the present to be $13,146,765 57, 
bearing the annual interest of $576,216 58. ‘The means of the State to meet this 
demand is estimated at $6,000,000, which will leave the sum of $7,146,756 57 


unprovided for. ‘The annual interest upon the stock, together with the expenses of 


State government, will have to be raised by taxation. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC LANDS. 


Tue following particulars are taken from the late report of Judge Shields, 
Commissioner of the Land Office. 

During the year 1544, the sales of the public lands amounted to 1,754,763 acres, 
and the receipts into the land offices were $2,207,678 ; and during the first, second 
and third quarters of the present year, the sale amounted to 1,266,668 acres, and 
the receipts into the land offices were $1,691,389. 

The aggregate quantiity of lands offered for sale the past year, is 5,557,584 
acres, of which 3,207,737 are withheld for various reasons, (removable only by 
farther legislation ;) and 11,355,000 acres are expected to be surveyed during 1846. 

In Ohio, all the public lands, with very slight exceptions, have been brought into 
market. The Wyandot reserve was the last introduced, and of that 35,394 acres 
were sold for $120,007, including Indian Improvements worth $14,135, which is 
to be repaid to the Indians. In Indiana the only lands brought into market are 
those ceded by the Miami Indians, of which 365,868 acres have been surveyed. 
In Michigan, ail the southern part and 462,741 acres of the northern have been 
surveyed, and are ready for the market. 

In Illinois all the public lands have been surveyed, except 255,395 acres, of 
which 242,400 are withheld in consequence of their supposed mineral qualities. 

In Missouri 728,123 acres have been offered at public sale, and 2,137,176 acres 
are now prepared for market. 

In Wisconsin 377,706 acres have been sold in the Green Bay district. There 
are now ready for sale 381,268 acres, nearly all lying in the Mineral Point district. 

In Iowa there were advertised for sale this year, large bodies of land, amounting 
to 2,380,337 acres, nearly equally divided between the districts of Dubuque and 
Fairfield. The sales advertised for Fairfield, however, were subsequently post- 
poned until the months of May and June next. The quantity of land at this time 


‘ready for sale in the Territory, exclusive of the postponed sales, amounts to 
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601,100 acres, comprising, however, 286,126 acres detained from market in conse- 
quence of its supposed mineral qualities 

In Arkansas the quantity offered amounts to 1,029,826 acres, and 2,003,617 are 
ready. In Louisiana the lands advertised amount to 124,235 acres, and 481,204 
more have been surveyed. In Mississippi 1,274 are surveyed and awaiting sale. 

In Alabama only three townships remain to be brought into market. 

In Florida 686,185 acres have been offered for sale. The number of permits 
granted under the act of 1842 has been 1048, covering 167,680 acres. 

The surveys of the public lands have generally advanced in a satisfactory man- 
ner, and special pains have been taken to insure correctness in the surveys and 
promptness in their return. 


RAILWAYS IN PRUSSIA. 

The Prussian State Gazette of the 2d inst. publishes in a supplement a table of 
the railroads in the Prussian dominions, with all the details relative to the working 
of those railroads in 1844. The Prussian railroads are twelve in number, viz: the 
lines from Berlin to Potsdam, from Magdeburg to Leipsic, from Dusseldorf to Eber- 
feldt, from Berlin to Anhalt, from Berlin to Frankfort-on-Oder, from Magdeburg to 
Halberstadt, from Cologne to (Rhenish) Herbestal, from Berlin to Stettin, from 
Breslau to Oppein, (Upper Silesia) from Breslau to Friburg, from Cologne to Bonn, 
and from Breslau to Liegnitz, (Lower Silesia Brandenburg.) The total length of 
these twelve lines amounts to 122 German miles, (203 leagues 4 kilometres.) The 
expenses of the construction and the materials amounted to 36,026,130 Prussian 
dollars. The working materials consist of 148 locomotives, 737 carriages of dif- 
ferent classes, and 1,380 luggage wagons. These twelve railroads conveyed in 
18-44, 3,940,904 travelers, and 7,845,026 quintals of goods. The receipts amounted 
to 3,545,695 Prussian dollars, and the expenses of working and management to 
1,837,929 dollars, which leaves a surplus of 1,707,766 doilars, equal to an interest 
on the capital of nearly 5 per cent. The new lines sanctioned and in course of 
construction are twenty in number, amounting to a total length of 265 German 
miles, (442 leagues,) with a capital of 76,700,000 dollars. Thus, when all these 
lines are completed, the net-work of railroads in Prussia will extend over a space 
of 646 leagues, and employ a capital of nearly 113,000,000 dollars, (423,750,000f 
or £16,950,000.) 





UNITED STATES TREASURY. 
We have before us the report of Secretary Walker, showing the revenue and 
expenditures of the government for the year ending 30th June, 1845. 
Receipts and Means 1845. 








From customs,................ pena seiihavieaia seein alipailamaamiaiiin as .» $27,528,112 70 
INE ON REA. NADI, 3 os 5 oss 0s esnsinsiees ca sassccapnede teeaned ee a 2,077,022 30 
From miscellaneuus sources,...............+--+.. Sieecausteonete .meseoen 163,998 56 

er MOON, iain Addjndiccees es eS ee eR $29,769,133 56 
Add balance in Treasury, July 1, 1844.............0....ceecceeneeeeees 7,857,379 64 

EE Ee ER a A AEE TLE A AE FD 25 $37,626,513 20 
The expenditures during the same fiscal year amounted to ......... 29,968,206 98 





Leaving a balance in Treasury, July Ist, 13-45, of.................... 9§7,658.306 22 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


NEW ORLEANS, FEBRUARY 1, 1846. 


We observed in our last monthly report of the New Orleans markets, that there 
had been no little excitement in relation to the position which our government 
would assume on the Oregon question: and that this excitement, in connexion with 
the unprecedented early closing of the western rivers by ice, and consequential 
small stocks in market, had exerted most unfavorable effects upon trade. 

At the close of the month of January, we find the excitement greater than it has 
ever been on the subject of foreign advices, and a perfect inactivity in almost every 
branch of trade. The rivers, to be sure, are all opened—the weather is mild and 
spring-like, and supplies are reaching market in large quantities. Nothing appears 
to be wanting but confidence in the maintenance of peace, to give business its 
natural activity. 

During the last month transactions have not been heavy, and a season of so much 
dullness and depression at the same period of the year has seldom been witnessed 
in New Orleans. However, the prospect appears now to be brightening, and there 
can be little doubt that the worst is already past. 








COTTON. 

Stocks on hand and on ship-board. 
1846. 

New Orleans,....... SOMBRE Y DO)... cocesecescoccescees 8 ER ee 134,111 
TL cL ccchasestest OM Dteccccceccsececseusteseeees SEEM. stagniminsaaeg 86,161 
Sy © kancncccD Diectcccscceseosssacesesecees PED esespnacussnns 32,725 
RS cchanecst EN Ciprccancetservenssccscesova By NENT . 47,853 
Florida,........ AR PIE Bi enccncescccsnceceespssnesns T3156... c0< epartalhnas 21,965 
Virginia, ..... .....-J@MUary 14......0-cereneseereecreees Deactivation asses ee 
North Carolina,....January 10,........... OPE en Re a li SPR -.- 1,200 
New York, ....... pe GEY Bo biccccreccsconsccosececeses Sl ciscrentadbetinn 36,533 
SED POG, 0 ccnceeSOMMOEY BT, nccccccccvcesecceseccssce SE ca ilinainenatinces 4,477 
357,906 368,125 

TOBACCO. 

Stock on hand and on ship-board, New Orleans :— 

BO January, 1846,..........ccececeereeee dunacedeentocestensess paeaned 3,682 hogsheads. 


BO January, 1845,......... rccccccccccccccccscsccccccccseseccsscessocees 6,870 hogsheads. 


The number of shipping in port is larger than it has ever been before, except 
in the year 1841, as will be seen by a comparison of the last seven years. 


Jan’y 30, 1846. 1845. 1844. 1843. 1842. 1841. 1840. 


Ships, 121 128 148 60 99 179 87 
Barks, 89 44 45 27 44 53 32 
Brigs, 60 47 48 37 42 62 67 
Schooners, 39 32 55 22 37 51 65 

Total, 309 251 296 146 222 345 251 
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THE PUBLISHING BUSINESS. 
NORMAN’S SERIES OF SOUTHERN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We perceive by the circular handed us by our enterprising friend, B. M. Nor- 
man, 16 Camp-street, that he is preparing for publication a series of sehool 
books, with a particular application to the course of instruction in Southern 
and Western States. A professional gentleman, Mr. I. 1. Hitchcock, of this 
city, familiar for many years with the theory and practice of education, is en- 
gaged to furnish much of the material. The series will embrace the following 
topics : 

1. The First Book of the English Language and of Numbers :—A small, strong, 
cheap volume, in large print, illustrated with cuts, for the use of beginners at 
school. 

2. The Word Book, or the Second Book of the English Language :—To aid in 
teaching Orthoepy, Orthography, Etymology and the applications of words. 

3. The Sentence Book, or the Laws of the English Language, for the arrange- 
ment of words into sentences—Grammar. 

4. A series of two or more Reading Books to be made up of instructive mat- 
ter, instead of the injudicious selections of which such books are generally com- 
posed. 

5. 4 Treatise on Arithmetic, of a “form and character” varying materially 
from the beaten track. 

6. A Series of Historical Books, in small compass, in which the facts will be 
arranged in a novel manner, calculated, it is believed, to make a more lively, 
correct and durable impression on the young mind, and to be at the same time 
more interesting than history generally is, taught in the usual way. 

7. A new method of teaching “ Book-Keeping by Double Entry,” by the use 
of which, the learner is obliged to do his own work, without the chance of copy- 
ing it from printed books, 

Of all these works, the first that will be published, (the Book-Keeping having 
long been before the public) being nearly ready for the press, is one entitled 
“ Tue History or Louisiana,” both as a Territory and a State, from its disco- 
very to the present time ; with a description of its surface and products; also, 
a history and description of the city of New-Orleans, with pictorial illustrations. 
To which is appended a sketch of the history of Texas, from its discovery to its 
annexationto the American Union; designed for the use of schools in these and 
other States. 


The Mysteries of the Backwoods, or Sketches of the South-West; including 
Character, Scenery, and Rural Sports. By T. B. Tuorre, Author of “Tom 
Owen, the Bee Hunter,” etc., with Iliustrations by Felix O. C. Darley. Philadel- 
phia, Carey & Hart, 1846. 

The present work of Mr. Thorpe is in a lively vein, and happily takes off many 
of the scenes in Western life, and the rare peculiarities and originalities of Western 
manners. It is always gratifying to mark an increase of good writers among us, 
and we hail Mr. Thorpe in that class. ‘ 

The Mysteries of the Backwoods contains the following sketches: Traits of the 
Prairies; A Piano in Arkansas; Piscatory Archery: Place de la Croix; Wit of the 
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192 The Publishing Business. 


Woods; The Water Craft of the Backwoods; Pictures of Buffalo Hunting ; Scenes 
on the Mississippi; The Disgraced Scalp Lock; Alligator Killing; Grizly Bear 
Hunt; Concordia Lake; Frontier Incident; The Mississippi; American Wild 
Cat; Tom Owen, the Bee Huuter. 

Rambles by Land and Waiter, or Notes of Travel in Cuba and Mexico, including 
a Canoe Voyage up the river Panuco, and Researches among the Ruins of Tamau- 
lipas, etc. 

“ He turns his craft to small advantage, 

Who knows not what to light it brings.” 
By B. M. Norman, Author of “ Rambles in Yucatan,” ete. New York: Paine & 
Brothers. New Orleans: B. M. Norman. 1345. 

We cannot but be indebted to Mr. Norman for that industry and application 
which he has evinced lately in presenting valuable works to the Southern public. 
Even those hours which have been devoted by him to the recovery of impaired 
health in foreign travel, are rendered tributary to the best purposes of information 
and instruction. The volume before us is handsomely got up, with a number of 
beautiful engravings. The literary execution is highly creditable, and the subjects 
embraced are of the most interesting character. We give the headings of his 
chapters :—Voyage from New Orleans to Havana; Description of the Capital of 
Cuba; Public Buildings of Havana; Tomb of Columbus; The Suburbs of Hava- 
na and Interior of the Island; Genera! View of the Island of Cuba, its Cities, 
Towns, Resources, Government, &c.; The Gulf of Mexico; Santa Anna de Ta- 
maulipas and its Vicinity; Rambles among the Ruins of Ancient Cities ; Ruins in 
the vicinity of the Rancho de las Piedras; Ancient Town of Panuco, Relics, &e. ; 
Talismanic Penatés; Excursion on the Yamissee River; Mexico, Past and Pres- 
ent; Santa Anna; The Two American Riddles. 

Marston, or Memoirs of a Statesman. This new work of Mr. Warren’s we 
have perused with unmingled satisfaction. His vivid powers of description lose 
nothing by his change of scene and topic. He evidently writes con amore, and 
that is in some degree the secret of his writing so exceedingly well. His pathos 
in his “ Passages from the Diary of a London Physician ;” his humor in “ Ten 
Thousand a Year,” (the best novel of this century) and his pictures spread out 
upon this last work, all proclaim him a man abundant in genius, who feels it a 
destiny to write, and enrich the world with noble authorship. 

Morgan, Exchange Place. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, December, 1845. Old Christopher North 
is always welcome to our table. Tory as he is in politics, we never can divest 
ourselves of the benevolent image he forms in our mind when in his sporting 
jacket. His sparkling talk on paper scems like an ever rippling mountain 
stream—pure, lucid and musical. There are some articles of his in this num- 
ber, and several very valuable papers of a historical nature. 


Heriot’s Monthly Magazine. Charleston, S. C. 

Our friend, Edwin Heriot, Esq., of Charleston, has sent us a number of his 
Magazine, which is, we are glad to see, attracting a more general interest, and 
adding to the quantity and quality of its matter. His January number, we are told, 
is embellished with a fine engraving; but we only assert this from hearsay, as the 
Editor seems to have forgotten our old friendship in not forwarding a number. Let 
him do as he pleases, however, we will speak favorably of his journal whilst its 
present character is maintained 
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